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Lectures. 


HE SECOND CON Way MEMORIAL 

RE will be delivered _b; . H.W. NEVINSON at 

SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL, FINSB Ry ‘on FRIDAY, March 17 

a Conway's Birthday), at 8 — The Laoag of the Lecture will 
im a 








ce and War in the Balan Admission free 
Societies. 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


OYAL 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

An ORDINARY MEETING of the focary will be held on 
THURSDAY. March 16, at 5 p.m., inthe SOCIETY'S ROOMS, when a 
Paper on ‘The Holding of Cardigan Priory py ‘Chertsey Abbey : The 
Btudy < some Medisval Forgeries,’ will be read H. E. 
MALD N, V.P. H. E. MALDEN. Hos. Secretary. 


lHE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The NEXT 
MEETING Zz oe pocene” will be held at NOVELLO’S 
dad nal Ler WARDOUR —t, W., on WEDNESDAY. 
Marc at 8 P. a * when : Lecture on ‘ Morris Dances and Swor 
ok with Illustrations, will be given. by i Mr. Chg SHARP. 
MILNE, Secretary. 
11, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., March “1911. 


IKING CLUB. Society FOR NORTHERN 


King’s Weigh House eek — Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
Mr. W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S. F.E.S., President, will give his Inaugural 
Sitrees on. ‘ William ereats and his Scandinavian Poetry’ on 
IDAY, March 17, at 8. 

ata ANNUAL DINNER, will take plasont, the HOTEL CECIL on 
PRIL 28 His Excellency, COUNT WRANGEL, the 

bwedish Minister, it be the guest of the evening. 

A. JOHNSTON, Hon. Secretary. 














Exhibitions. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS 

AND ENGRAVERS, oe = Mall E., 8.W.—29th ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION. 10-6. Ad. 1s. Printing Demonstration on TUESDAY 
and THURSDAY afternoo: W. P. D. Stebbing, Sec. 





ROBERT aie ee le GALLERY. 


EXHIBITION "¢ oF” BROHINGS, 
J. WATSON, R.E. 


Probident Institutions. 


HE BOOKSELLERS PROVIDENT 
INSTITOUTI 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUERN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young manor woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
PLAST. Freed in the following advan 

reedom from want in t 








ent! time “of adversity as long as need 
BECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
Physicians and Surgeons 


THIRD. won Advice by eminent ns. 
FUURTH. e i the Country (Abbots a te Hertford- 
os with Garden produce, coa d medical 


_ 
raged M in addition toan annuity. 
a A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these are not tg only, but also for 
eir vires = _ ~~ and young childre' 
SEV ban ne of on Subscriptions confers an absolute 
right . chy benefits in all cases o’ 
For further information a os to. “the Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
BURROWES, 28, Patern ter Row, E 











Gdurational. 
GHERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION Lt EEZP ARCS SCHOLARSHIPS, o) nto 

Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on JULY 18 and Follo wing 
s.—Further information can be obtained from THE H 

Mu STER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. — 
ing fos oy or neem College Farm, 1,000 acres, Vet. 
Sciences Bs Smiths’ W: Carpenti Ly and shooting ta taught. Ideal 





FPucaTION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of Successful Army, Civil Service, and ey: Tutors, sent (free 
of charge) on rece t of requirements b FFITHS, SMITH 
| Noel ag EF, & SMTA, School Agents (esta uaned 1833), 34, Bedford 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information eaiies to 
the CHOICE of SCHOULS for BOYS or GIRLS o 
TUTORS in England or Abr 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
. GABBITAS, THRING 
who for nearly fort; years have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36, SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 





Should reed ok and all interested in the subject 
should read ik by one pe cured himself after suffering 

oye STA woes ITs T ATHENS. AND REMINIS- 
CENCES OF A STA ER, a io —B. BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
Tarrangower, Willesies | i. Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Wacant. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


CHAIR OF GERMAN. 

The yy .% soptietions forthis Chair. The salary is fixed 
at not less tha SOR mn. The duties of the Chair will be 
entered upon on TOO ER1, 191 

Applications, together with the names of three persons to whom 
reference may be made, and (if the candidate so desires) twelve copies 
of teatimonials, should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before 
MAY 8, 1911. Original documents shouid not be forwarded. 

Wecnen A eligible for at Office in the University. 

P. HEBBLETHWAITE, mm a. Regist 








OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

hele een ASSISTANT MASTER, whose chief duties will be 
those of nd German Master. He will succeed a London M.A. in 
German who is leaving to take up a valuable Cae oe A Degree 
(preferably of Oxford” or Cambridge), discipline, good Ural German, 
and ability to teach German and English are essential. Salary at the 
rate of 1401. a year. Duties to begin on MARCH 27. School breaks 
up” on July 20, and engagement copay conor me July 31; but may, in 

a satisfactory man, then @ permanency at the 

ordinary scale of salary (1401. to 2001.). 

Application forms and copies of scale of salaries may be obtained of 
the undersigned, who will receive Buin weed, to MARCH 15. 

Assistant Clerk. 
15, John Street, Sunderland, February 23, 1911 


XFORD or CAMBRIDGE MEN WANTED 

iu Public Schools at Easter, to take Science and Maths. at 

1801. non-res., French and German at 2007. non-res., Classics at 2001. 
non-res., &e. ‘Apply Bro Joint Scholastic Agency, 23, 

















Situations Wanted. 


IBRARIAN, CATALOGUER, or INTER- 
PRETER. Wanting berth as above. Conversant with Preach, 

German, Russian, and Swedish Languages, with some knowledge of 
Greek, Latin, Norwegian, and Danish. Very active, and would acce 








HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for this Lectureship. The salary 
is fixed at 2501. per annum with a one-third share of fees. The duties 
of the Lectureship will be entered upon on OCTOBER 1, oll 

Applications, together with the names of three persons whom 
reference be made, and (ifthe candidate so desires) ode copies 
of testimonials, should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before 
APRIL 22, 1911. 

Women are eligible for any Office in the Caiveutty, 

P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 








UEEN’S URiveispei Tt YX. 


SSISTANT- PROFESSOR for the DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGLISH in QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, CANADA, —— 
be appointed shortly. Salary 3001. per annum. ‘He must 
University Graduate, with adequate equipment for teaching Senior 
and Honours Classes.—Apply, before MARCH 31, to Q, care of 
Messrs. James MacLehose & Sons, Publishers, Glasgow. 








M4eNus GRAMMAR. SCHOOL, NEWARK, 


HEAD MASTER some ae above School, which has 
accommodation for 150 Boys. Number in School, December, 1910, 105. 
Candidates must be Graduates of a British University, and have 
had exiectence in the work of Higher Education. 
A= ae. pees annum, and capitation fees, house, and accommoda- 
tion for 30 
Further particulars can be had from the undersigned, to whom 
with t must be sent on or before MARCH 31, 





Teaveein wilh 4 disqualify. 
Gop REY TALLENTS, Clerk to Magnus Governors. 





COUNTY OF 2OE D O Fs, 


The LONDON COONET COUNCIL invites applications for the 


under e AA od posite 
MISTR to teach English yr renyeical 
Exercere, at Hygiene at thet RADE SCHOOL FOR GIR t the 
ND 





UNTY CIL SHOREDITCH TECHN ICA AL 
INSTITUTE, PITFIELD STREET, N. Salary 1201. a year, risin 
annual increments of 62. to 1802. a your. The Mistress will be soe 
ss commence work after Easter, 1 
Applications (on Form_T.17 poo y cndenned a 1”) must be received 
not later than 11 a.m. on FRIDAY, March 17, 1 
Candidates who 4 le application for this ten in response to a 
recent advertisemen t make a further application. 

(b) mals time Visiting ART MISTRESS, to work in the COUNTY 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Candidates must have had good Secondary 
School pm aoe - acs subjects. The salary attaching to the 
position is 1602. a yea: 

Applications (on Form. H.428 and endorsed “‘ H 4.”) must be received 
me ter than 4 aa ves on MONDAY, April 17, 1911. 





open-air life for delicate Boys. 


EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board “ Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 





can obtained from THE EDUCATION 
oFFlUnR. Leadon County Council. Education Offices, Victoria 


recent _ = communications on = whey ee must be endorsed as 
ified envelope must be enclosed. 





after full anareeien Large ff, of whom Three are 
ally built Sol School Premises, standing in Four Acres of 
und.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 


[THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second 
Mistress, St, Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY, 133, Regent 

Street, W. (est. 1880). English and Foreign Governesses, Lady 
fessors, Teachers, Uhaperones, Companions, Secretaries, Readers, 
| soe for Home and Abroad. Schools recommended and 
uses, with full information, gratis on application (personal or 
better, stating requirements. Office hours 10 to 5 ; Saturdays 10 to 1. 
Telephone 1827 City. 














d foo 
epecitied, as ‘either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disquali- 
fieation for em ieyment. 
GOMME, Clerk of the igeten County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
March 9, 1911. 








FUXETER DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A SENIOR NORMAL MASTER (Master of Method) will be 
REQUIRED on MAY 1 to train Students in the Theory and Practice 
of Teaching. Must be 2 Churchman, unmarried, and a Graduate. 
Initial stipend 160/., with board and rooms, rising to 2201.—Applica- 
tions must be sent in by March 22 to THE REVD. THE PRINCIPAL, 
=. Luke's College, Exeter, from whom further particulars may 





rei re. Undeniable <a Libraries of 
Linnean and Royal Geographical Societi Earl of reseed. Bt. 
David's College ri —A. Z., 136, Miskin Pree Cathays, Cardiff. 


OUNG EDITORIAL ASSISTANT desires 
Nominal ralary.—. vee, Prince’ | Square, London, E amaaiad 


(JENTLEMAN, six years’ literar appointment 
under Government, d2sires remunerative POSITION. French, 
German, History, Secretarial, brarianship, Gavan —4 ply 
Box 1773, Athensam Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lan EO 


OUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 
rman (Stenographer’ Tyre. seeks APPOINTMENT 


lation, or kindred 
Cn ee “y mee blishin House or Private. —Asety SAMS: 
ntra, 


Ivan Avenue, Mill Hill, London. 
T°. EDITORS. — Author and Journalist of 
1. Open to assist Literary Editor or 


aun Literar Causerie or non- -Political Notes 
Topics.—Box 4654, Willing’s, 125, Strand. " ee 




















Miscellaneous. 


A & SCIENCE SECTION is ek formed at the 
omar EXHIBITION to be held at the WHIT 
CITY, OonEP RD'S BUSH. from May to October ~—y 
Gentlemen eietie to exhibit any objects used in connexion with 
Original Research in any De romans ot Science will please communi- 
cate with THE SECRETARY of the Science Committee at the White 
 O®, when any proposed Exhibits will be considered by the Com- 





RITISH LADY, with Journalistic experience 
and thorough and Classical knowledge of Italian, French, and 
German, acquired under well-known professors sorta eighteen 
ONS Re — countries, THetea ee per pats ORK ‘ANSLA- 
, &c. Would assist in Research Work or take Se 
D., 37, Western Gardens, Ealing. ee cretaryahib. 





To those who wish explaining and Translation 
f Manuscripts from Spon, Language and the pongue that in 
rehistorical times was soe ken in the south of Delhi, India, and 
rom the Language in which the ancient Indian Brahma ( (fakir) 

Manuscripts were ee, Advertiser would Bry re SAME 

into SWEDISH LANGUAGE. — Miss E. SAMUELSSON, &t. 

Laurentiigatan 2, Lund, ie 





BRILLIANT WRITER (Author of the 
famous Satire ‘The New Dunciad’) with a f k 
of French and French Literature, a combributes rs the bet Treen, 
and English Journals, undertakes English - stem and French- 
wie Translations and Reviewing. 8 _ 
LIAM HOLLOWAY, B.A.(Oxon.), Egmore, Weetgate-on-Sea. 


| JN BRILLANT ECRIVAIN (auteur de la 

grande satire ‘The New Dunciad’) ayant une connaissance 
aguwelentiie de la langue et de la littérature francaises, collaborateur 
aux meilleurs journaux —— et ongieie, fait des traductions 
anglo-francaises et franco-anglaises, et de la critique. Spécimens 
sur demande.—8’adresser & WILLIAM HOLLOWAY, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Egmore, Westgate-on-Sea, Angleterre. 


x 

UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, to 

communicate. Every description of Literary Work required. 

No fees whatever.—Write for particulars in first “inxtance to 1694, 
Sell’s Offices, London, E.C. Special attention to New Writers. 


RANSLATIONS into Bagiish, at moderate 
an i: French, German, Italian, and 8 —W. T. 
CURTIS, M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, 
93 Hornsey. 
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ARE BOOKS.—A SMALL COLLECTION 
shy OU ERED PIVATAEE i compet er, SOs 
immediate aa towel te for List, Le AMATEUR. care of Dawson's, 121, 
Cannon Street, E.C. 





RCOnasLAsTiCaL. — 1 oa To F Patrons. VICAR, 
years in isolated Coun roy or option, | musical, 
B.D.Oxon. seeks Ray! a with 2. for energies. Excellent 


Clerical. — Apply B Box 1738, A eum 
18, Bream's B: Chancery Lane, E.C. 


LFTERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate ie. Excellent 
—A. B., Box 1062, Athenwum Press, Bream’s 
Chanoery lane, E.C. 








ADVE) DVERTISER sasqmenanan Se for any position of 
hy. anageress, Matron. or Superintendent) a 

bry LA . eqgabie, — ele, trastworthy: = years. training 
vernmen Ly ppeara: a 

prime of life.—Box 1008. Atheanam’ Press, 13° Bream’ Buildings, E.0. 


L PAINTINGS RESTORED. 
EXPERT WORK BY A CERTIFIED ART MASTER. 
P. HOLYOAKE, Kendal. 








RARE COINS end BERDALS « of all Ut periods and 
countries valued or ections or Single 
Specimens PURCHASED at at ‘the sest wanker PRICES for Cash. 

INK & SON, Ltd., H.M. The King, 17 and 18, Picca- 
dilly, London, inset to Piccadilly Circus). 





HE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 52a, Conduit 
Sg op ree Rent 


4 . The hea b~- 4 
Catal and Arran Catalogue of the Treasu ites 
o~y it of Fine nscords of the Cou sont Borough of Cardiff, &c., 


Pie EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

sod eins} Distona, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 

RK. Cruikshaak, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 

eet ray x ~ 3." Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 

issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.O. 


(CATALOGUE, No. 54.—Drawings, Engravings, | and 
Books—Turner’s Liber Qrediorem I other 

Coloured itinte by_Stadler—Books rated by Turner, "Bieke, 
Constable, &c.—The ‘Giem-—Usimaotth 5 by John Ruskin. 
= free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 
jurrey. 











Bookbinding. 


ISSES COOPER, CUTLER, and TEMPLER, 
es Street, Bedford Row, W.C., undertake all 
kinds of re ND- t SOORBIN DING. Worn bindings skiitully renovated. 
Music and Periodicals cheaply bound. Lady Pupils taken. 


Printers. 
THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the yay Notes and Quer 
prepared to to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOUK, fee Sat 
+ PRINTING. —13, " Brean's Buildings, Chancery 














Sales by Auction. 


Works of Art. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on NDAY, March 13, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, Works ART, including Uld_ Oriental and 
English Porcelain, Early Tnslisi Pottery, a few Pieces of Glass, 
Antiquities, Works of Art, &. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Books of seven Royal Commissions, and of five 
Education Committee of the Somerset County 
Council. Seven International Con, peutannDit verbatim in ee 
French, Gorman. vy a. M HERBRIDGE trains from 
Three to Six ear for te Secre' mo gh nd Speci 
+ A Work ‘ae HOBNIQUE. OF INDEXING, 2s. 9d. 











Type-Writers, &e. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS = in oe with complete accuracy, =. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Co; to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, “Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 








8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 8d. Fieferenoss te well: nown Authors, Oxford 
Tool. oY i. 12723 Richmond M. KING, 24, Forest Road, 





T'YPE- -WRITING undertaken by Beak educated 
Women a te ee ogy & College, nfl 5 _Iater. 


London Revision. 
CAMBRIDGR TYPE WRITING. GENCY 's, DURES STREET, 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). ‘Telephone : 2308 City 





YPE.- WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 


3d. French a d German -writing, 1 1 ,000. T i 
tions. Duplicating "3a. 100 Corie fg | ed 1 ibe r per 1,000. ‘pane won, 
and promp WALKER. +t Park Road, New 





Cross, 8.E. 


Valuable Books and Manuseripts and the Collection ve Horn 
Books of the late Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B. F.R.S. 
PSA, &e, 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AU orien. at their House, No. Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on Meh sing AY, March 15, and two — 

Days, at 1 o'clock’ TALOA BLE and RAKE OOKS 

Illuminated Hore and Antiphouaria —Karly English Me 

Illuminated Oriental Remaceripee—sateer aud Papers of White of 

Gane the oP oe of — BOVUKS of the late Sir 
OHN EV K.C.B. F.R.S. P.S.A., &c.—Early and Kare Shake- 

8 ian aie and Folios—rare and por American Historical 

spearian chiefly relating to Virgin eo eataeeane of the Early English 

Presses, including Caxton’s Chronicles, 1480—u Series of the First 

eee ot the Writings of Gee banal the tenten ee Books of 





Rare Books from the Library at Birch Hall, Colchester. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Kooms, 115, Chance: 


gnault, 1534, Sir James Boleyn’s copy—Specimens of 

rye ndings’ oe several with original owner's vames, or contemporary 
ee en First Editions of Spenser, Ben Jonson, and 
Volumes of ‘eenges Seventeenth and Kighteenth Century 
and Broadsides — Early Tracts and Books of age! sociadine 


Haklu +h Vo; ‘he 3 1589, Purchas His Pilgrimes, 5 vols. 1 _— 
Virginia, with the Maps, 1632, and the iy Ate! 1690, chiett 
contemporary calf bindings, with the boo mete of Samuel L 
Bay Company—Wilkins’ Concilia, 4 vo! 


Governor of rit Le 

3 Wi hire, Best Edition, 2 vols.—Borant’s Essex, 
2 vols Guillim’s Boroldry, Sixth Edition, a other ao ical 
and a Works—Gilbert on the Magnet, 1600. 3 on 
Trade, Husban and Gardening—Voltaire’s La Henriade, with an 


dry, an 
—— h inscription in the Author's hand—Engravings, &c. With 
whic! will be id ' eT ili 


yA e late Rev. W. O. Mass’ 
Voyages, in Latin, America and the East Indies, 18 parte, 1590-1607, 


Catalogues (with a Facsimile) on app 











Valuable Books, including the Property of a Gentlemai. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, cery Lane, 

THURSDAY, March 23, and Following ar at loclock, RARE asd 
a BOOKS,  & e Property of a GENTLEMAN, 

mprising a complete it rj e Dictionary of National Biography, 

inal Editi 66 vols.—the Aldine Poets, Large Paper, 52 vols., 
a Dibdin’s Bibli phical Decameron, &c., 6 vols. — Pater’s 
Renaissance, First Edition—Po ayater’: National Gallery, 3 vols., and 
others on Satan British School at Athens, 15 vols.— Bryce's American 
Commonwea B Origteal Edition, 3 vols., and other standard Works 
in History a Biograph y—also a fine copy of Clarendon’s Rebellion, 
8 vols. ay large paper, old red my ei Cheshire, 
3 vols. Large Paper, 5 suateaes extra— Set o d's 
History of  Purnit tg 1s.— Books irelasing to Scotland—Works on 
Natural History Bageesines by Ridinger, in 3 vols., &c. 

Catal on 











Books and Manuscripts, including Libraries removed from 
Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, and elsewhere. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
ty. AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Jatocster Square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, March 15, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, MISCELLANEUUS BOOK®, {neludin the a 
valuable Libraries, counpeteias Standard Works in all branches of 
literature—rare Sixteenth Seventeenth Century Tracts—Collec- 
tion of valuable Works illustratin Military Costume, inelvdii 
Historical Records of the various Regiments—Contemporary Han 
coloured Etchings depicting the Dress of each Re, ays of the laxeag of 
Frederick the Great—Boo! ~ with Coloured Plates, eae ad 
r—Ackermann’s Hietories of the Uni- 


Fancy Gasette, 13 vols., uncut— Pickwick Papers in the Original Parts 
—First Editions of Gulliver's Travels and Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey—Dugdale’s Monasticon, best edition, finely bound—Hortus 





he Kighteenth Century—a fine Set of the Spor 
graph Letters, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at hale House, No. 13, Wellin, 
Street. Strand, W.C., on MOND March 20, aad FRezine day, 
at 1 o'clock precise RNGRAVINGS beg and in the Portfolio), 
po ae Lag my ts oe eo and Stipple, by celebrated — 

ter Hoppner, G. Romney, R. Cos 

Sir @. "Kneller Sir ‘A. Vandyck. Sir T. “ya and aaa ~ Sporting 
Prints in Colours, including a very fine Set of Portraits of celebra 
Running Horses, by and after J. Whessell, printed in Colours—Fanc: 
Subjects of the English School, by F. Bartolozzi, J. R. Smith, W. Ww. 
Ryland, R. Earlom, C. Knight, &. Scott, C. White, M. Ogborne, &c.— 
Arundel — Publications—Small Portraits by different Eneravers, 

or Jvloured Caricatures—Line Engrav- 
ings by English and ere Bi er - and other v iews, &c., 
ens a few D owitt, R. Dighton, Isaac 











k 


and po ng 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are repered to 
consider and place M88. for x 4 yd ry work of 
all kinds dealt with by ex ws Aut hore’ ‘ntecest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's 





he inert Ath tNCY.—Established 1879. 
interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
es Sateen Bae Whdaee ee ee 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Autograph Letters. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, March 2, at 1 o'clock 


f orace © an 
Article in | Blackwood’s ne,’ with important Corrections and 
Additions in the Au Byron—an interesting Series of 
Letters from the Earl o iS to his Sister—an extremely fine 
letter from Charl g an early offer of marriage— 
Musical Transcripts ‘and 3 pad &e. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











Catalogues. 
C ATALOGUE, No. 376, JUST OUT. 


This NEW CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS contains 
many EXCELLENT BOOKS now offered at REDUCED PRICES 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., » Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LON 
FRENCH LETSRADERS. —We have al t r ed 
fe Bn me alee jut 9 issued our NEW 
ALL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF PRINT and RARE 
ject I most 

Please state wente nd an fr Caraoade. t Ryo or 
feature of ere 

port free, DW. Ba BAKE Special ist gia ie, Lars bh ohn Bright Brest 

-_, ohn reet, 

ingham.—Slater, H to Collect 

L.P., ne for 2is. ; y-% Sheaves, ot oaks Brose’ 508 te fo emat 











B OOK S8.—Just ae ublished, CATALOGUE of 
MISCELLANEOUS ms, jects rt, Travels, Memoirs, 


the Drama, eke bw wi ty: ks with --y Plates by Row 
aoe. Os —Post 
J. RIMELL & BON" 53, Shaftesbury Avenue, London CL from 








Coins and War Medals. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by agooe at their House, No. 13, Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, March 23. at 1 o'clock prec isely, 
a COLLECTION of Wane MEDALS and SOOOS ASEUe, the 
N t Bridge, Chicago, 


Pp y of C. a State 
U.S.A. ; other Collections of War Medals, in which is included an 
ti is rare New —— peer 
ted to a" Henare Kepa Te Ahura. A: A.C., Nov. 1868 — 
collection of yt - Coins and Medals in’ Gold, Sitver. and 
Copper, the Property of Major FINLAY—Numismatic Books, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be noe 


ee. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
4 g’s, notice that they will hold the following 
gales: LE by A AUOT ON, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
e Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
x MONDAY, March 13, ANCIENT and 
mestee PICTURES and DRAWINGS, forming part of the Stock 
On TUESDAY, March 14, and WEDNESDAY, 
March 15, the COLLECTION of OLD’ ENGLISH SILVER PLATE 
of the late JOSEPH DIXON, Esq. 
Tllustrated Catalogues, with 11 Plates, price 5s. 


On THURSDAY, March 16, and FRIDAY, 
March 17, the COLLECTION of FAIENCE of the late JOSEPH 
Illustrated Catalogues, with 5 Plates, price 2s. 6d. 


On SATURDAY, March 18, MODERN PIC- 
TURES and DRAWINGS. 











is, coloured copy—Gerarde’s Herball, 1633— 
Chronicon Nurembergens, 1493—and other rare and valuable items. 








Valuable Engravings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

y AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Setonsies Honeee, Lt. o.. ca 

FR Ipay, March 17, at ten minutes ‘past 1 o’cloc sree ay 
FANCY SUBJECTS of the FARLY ENGLISH a RENC 

SCHOOLS—Portraits in Mezzotint, Line, and Colour—Kare Sporting, 

Hunting, Coursing, and Coaching Prints — Naval, Military, and 

Historical Subjects — Old Masters — Kaxter Oil Prints — Arundel 

Society Publications —Clamcal and Scriptural Subjects—Caricatures 

—To —Modern Etchings and £ngravings—aud a few Water- 

Colour wings. 





Coins and Medals. 


a. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will | SELL 
Avoros at Whats Galtorien, 47, Leicester 

BARLY IN MARCH. a LECTION of GOLD, SILVER, end 

COPPER COINS. + FE, os Freperty ae ig? any J. JONES 

JACOB LEWIS, Esq. (by order of Exec: so War Medals, = 

and a FURTHER RTION of the COLLECTION formed by the 

late Hon. OSCAR MARESCAUX (by order of the Executors). 











Magazines, Xe. 


[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., MARCH 10, contains :— 


THE ARTISTIC DEVELOPMENT OF LONDON, 
THE BOARD OF TRADE TRAFFIC REPORT. 
EXHIBITION OF WATER COLOURS AND ETCHINGS 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (The Orders and 
Modern Buildings). 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
MODERN CHURCHES (with Mlustrations). 


CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES (‘Joinery in Old 
London,” Illustrated, and “* Fire and Fire Risks”). 


SOUTHPORT SCHOOL COMPETITION. 
LEGAL COLUMN. 
THE DEVONSHIRE STATUE (Illustrated). 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION :— 
sonm . Darron USED IN STRUCTURAL ME- 


ENGINFERING FEATURES OF THE ROYAL AUTO- 
MOBILE CLUB BUILDING. 
THE BUILDING TRADE — 
SCAFFOLDS FOR STEEL-FRAME BUILDINGS. 
MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
THE CLERKS OF WORKS’ ASSOCIATION. 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
PENDLEBURY CHURCH, MANCHESTER. 
CHURCH OF 8. AGNES, KENNINGTON PARK. 
HOLBECK CHURCH, LEEDS. 
CHURCH OF 8. BARTHOLOMEW, IPSWICH. 
BRIGHTON, HOVE, AND SUSSEX GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE, VENICE. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 
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From CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST. 


MR. RALPH NEVILL'S NEW BOOK. 
LONDON CLUBS: their History and Treasures. By Ratru Nevitt, Author of ‘The Merry Past,’ &c. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece of the St. James’s Club and 6 Plates in Monochrome. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


MEN AND THINGS OF MY TIME. By the Marquis pe Casretuanz. Translated by ALEXANDER 


TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 12 other Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


“The Marquis has been very much alive for nearly sixty-six years, and in touch during the most of this time with what was, and is, cultured, dignified, 
and elegant in the life of France. He has a good memory and an incisive pen.”— Daily Chronicle. 
‘* His stories of the notabilities of the Second Empire have wit as well as malice.” —Observer. 


NEW COLLECTION OF ESSAYS AND STORIES BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
LAY MORALS, and other Papers. By Roserr Louis Stevenson. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. _[ Shortly. 


WORDSWORTHSHIRE : an Introduction to a Poet’s Country, By Eric Roserrson, M.A., Vicar of 


St. John’s, Windermere. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Poet, Maps, and 47 Original Drawings by ARTHUR TUCKER, R.B.A. Demy 8vo, 























cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 
THE BARGAIN BOOK. By Cuartes Epwarp Jernincuam and Lewis Berrayy. With a Photoyravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 
LA LYRE D’AMOUR: an Anthology of French Love Poems. Selected, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by C. B. LEWIS. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. [Shortly. 


THE PAGEANT OF SUMMER. By Ricuarp Jerrertes. Long feap. 8vo, cloth, ls. net. Uniform 


with Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘ Talk and Talkers’ and ‘ Father Damien.’ 


A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. By Yosuto Marxkino. With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 4 in 


Monochrome by the Author. Third Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


LIVES OF THE EARLY MEDICI AS TOLD IN THEIR LETTERS. By Janer Ross. With 


numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
By H. LONGAN STUART, Author of ‘ Weeping Cross.’ 6s. 


FENELLA. 
INHALING. By GEORGINA LEE, ‘phe Heart of Monica. [March a 
MOTHERS AND FATHERS. 25 mrs. MAXWELL ARMFIELD, _“omstanee Smedley, gy 


“ An exceedingly clever exposition of one of the most difficult—and one of the saddest problems of the day. Mrs. Armfield has gone deeply into the matter ; 
the insight which has enabled her to create Mr. and Mrs. Maddox and to elaborate the picture of their relations with their children is of altogether remark- 
able quality...... As a series of character studies, as a contribution to the thought of the moment, it is difficult to praise the book too highly.”— World. 

**The result is a well-balanced book...... stirring both thoughts and delights.” — Times. 


BILLY. By PAUL METHVEN, Author of ‘Influences.’ his 


‘*Mr. Methven’s ‘ Influences’ was greeted by the press with a chorus of praise, and his latest novel, ‘Billy,’ will add to his reputation. Through pages 
bubbling over with merriment we follow the fortunes or rather misfortunes of the amazing pair, Jerry Aynesworth and Billy, with great enjoyment...... 
Mr. Methven has drawn a clever portrait of the rather sexless type of athletic girl, with her defects and attractions.”—Morning Post. 


A WOMAN <% THRESHOLD. by mavDE LITTLE, At the sien ned iss Bush,’ 6s. 


** How Dosie, after a life of hesitation and warring impulses, crosses the threshold between this life and the beyond in order to aid her beloved son is the 
culminating incident of a story which bears the mark of sincerity and truth in every line, and which should make a definite mark on the thought of the 
day.” —Gentlewoman. 


THE CASEMENT : pvwersiox. 





Author of 6s. 


By FRANK SWINNERTON, ‘The Young Idea,’ &e. [Shortly. 











A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS. 


APOLONIUS AND SILLA: the Source of ‘ Twelfth 
Night.’ Edited by MORTON LUCE. Quarter bound, grey boards, 2s. 6d. 
net ; velvet Persian, 4s. net. [Shortly. 


ELEVENTH VOLUME OF 


THE NEW MEDIA-VAL LIBRARY. 
TROBADOR POETS: Selections from the Poems of Eight 


frobadors. Translated from the Provengal. With Introduction and Notes 
by BARBARA SMYTHE. With Coloured Frontispiece and Initials from 
eatly MSS. Small crown 8vo, boards, 5s. net ; pigskin with clasps, 7s. 6d. net. 





A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE OLD SPELLING SHAKESPEARE. 


KING JOHN, Edited by Dr. F. J. Furnivatz. With an 
Introduction by F. W. CLARKE, M.A. Demy Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


[Shortly. 
A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE KING'S CLASSICS. 


THE ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE OF ST. BONI- 

FACE. Translated and Edited, with an Introductory Sketch of the Life of 

St. Boniface, by EDWARD KYLIE, M.A. Witha Frontispiece. Foap. 8vo, 

pape or cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; quarter vellum, 2s. 6d. net ; three-quarter vellum, 
. net. 


For details of the volumes of the above Four Series, all under the General Editorship of Prof. !. GOLLANCZ, Litt.D., see special Prospectus free upon application 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 


ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. By Roserr 
LOUIS STEVENSON. 


TALES AND FANTASIES. By Rosert Louis Srevenson. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS OF LOVE. Selected by Frank 
SIDGWICK. With 10 Illustrations in Colour by BYAM SHAW. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. Vol. IV. From 


| 1897 to 1901. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. [Shortly. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
VOLS. I. AND II. NOW READY. 


The Harry Furniss 
Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray 


With 500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to 
each volume by HARRY FURNISS. Over 
1,500 of the original Illustrations, and Biblio- 
raphical Introductions by LEWIS MEL- 
VILLE. Limited to 500 Copies. In 20 vols. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net per volume. Orders will only 
be taken for complete Sets. To be issued 
two vols. monthly. 
*.* Illustrated Prospectus post free on 
application. ‘ 


An Adventure. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A REMARKABLE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE. 
Third Impression. 

Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Golden Bough: a 
Study in Magic and Reli- 


gion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. LL.D. 
Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third Edition. 8vo. 
Part I. THE MAGIC ART AND 
THE EVOLUTION OF KINGS. 2 
vols. 20s. net. 


The Naga Tribesof Manipur. 
By T. C. HODSON, late Assistant 
Political Agent in Manipur and Superin- 
tendent of the State. With Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 83. 6d. net. 


Revolutionary Ireland and 


its Settlement. By the Rev. 
ROBERT H. MURRAY, Litt.D., 
Lecturer in History at Alexandra College, 
Dublin. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D. C.V.O., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dubiin. 
8vo, 10s. net. [ Tuesday. 


War Rights on Land. By 
J. M. SPAIGHT, LL.D., and Double 
Senior Moderator, Dublin University 
(Trinity). With a Preface by FRANCIS 
D. ACLAND. 8vo, 12s. net. 


The Mediaeval Mind. a 
HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THOUGHT AND EMOTION IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY 
OSBORN TAYLOR, Author of ‘The 
Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages,’ 

=} 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 





John Viriamu Jones, and other Oxford 


Memories. By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON, 
).Sc., &e., 9 Professor of Zoology in the Univer- 
sity of Oxfo: With 5 Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
nland postage 6d.) 
“* A really fascinating volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Tt can claim the best qualities of good conversation ; it 
is at once general and particular, direct and allusive.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


The International Relations of the 
Chinese Empire: the Period of Con- 


flict, 1834-1860. sy nosza BALLOU MORSE, 
Commissioner of Customs and Statistical Secretary, 
Inspector-General of Customs, China. With Illustra- 
tions and Ma; 8vo, 208. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
‘This must henceforth be acknowledged as the standard 
work of reference on the subject.”—Luzac's Oriental List. 








A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 
John Merridew. sy FREDERICK ARTHUR. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 

*,* John Merridew is a typical thoughtless, sport-loving 
Englishman, and the author's idea is to show how his 
character developed for the better under the political, religious, 
aud social influences that are described in the story. 


A Saga of the “Sunbeam.” sy norace 
G. HUTCHINSON. With Illustrations. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 
“An enjoyable book. As most ple know, Mr. 
Hutchinson is as easy with a pen as with a driver.” 
Evening Standard. 








Essays on the Purpose of Art: Past 
and Present Creeds of English Painters 
By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON, Author of ‘ Remi- 
niscences of G. F. Watts.’ 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 
“*We have to thank Mrs. Russell Barrington for many 
interesting thoughts and suggestions. There is scarcely a 
page which does not contain an idea of value. The author 
as a real devotion to her subject, and to that part of it 
which is best and most durable.”—Morning Post. 


Birdflight as the Basis of Aviation. 


A Contribution towards a System of Aviation. By 
OTTO LILIENTHAL. Translated from the Second 
Edition by A. W. ISENTHAL, A.M.I.E.E. F.R.P.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 9s. net. 

(Inland postage 5d.) 


Sketches of Deal, Walmer, and Sand- 


wich. By the late JOHN LEWIS ROGET, M.A. 


Hon. R.W.S. With an Introduction and Notes b 
S. R. ROGET. With 82 Coloured and 8 Black-and- 
White Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 5d.) 


On the Theory of the Infinite in 
Modern Thought: Two Introductory 
Studies. By F. F. JOURDAIN, Vice-Principal, St. 

Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. (Postage 3d.) 














NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOROF ‘MY NEWCURATE.’ 


The Intellectuals. By the Very Rev. Canon 
P. A. SHEEHAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. Un a few days. 
A description of the meetings of an imaginary Literary 
Club established in a town in the South of Ireland under the 
chairmanship of a Catholic priest. The book is interspersed 
with essays, ns, and free discussions on them ; whilst the 
whole thing ts strung together on a slender string of romance. 
The author's object 1s to show that all the racial and reli- 
gious antagonisms in Ireland may be ended by freer and more 
intelligent intercourse between Irish men and women, 





&e. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. (7 Yy 

Creative Evolution. yy 
HENRI BERGSON, Member of the 
Institute, Professor at the Collége de 
France. Authorized Translation by 
ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D.  8vo, 
108. net. 


The Nature of Personality. 
A Course of Lectures. By WILLIAM 
TEMPLE, Head Master of Repton, 
Author of ‘The Faith and Modern 
Thought.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Trevor Lordship. 4 Love story. 
By Mrs. HUBERT BARCLAY. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 











BOOKS ON ECONOMICS. f 


An Introduction to English Economic 
History and Theory. by w. J. Asutry. 


Crown 8vo. Part I. THE MIDDLE AGES, FOURTH 
EDITION (1909), 5s. PartII. THE END OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES, SIXTH IMPRESSION (1909), 10s. 6d. 


Principles of Economics. with special 


reference to American Conditions. By EDWIN R. A. 
SELIGMAN, McVickar Professor of Political Economy 
in Columbia University. With 28 Maps and Charts. 
FOURTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED 
(1909). Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


The Trust Movement in British 


Industry: a Study of Business Organization. By 


HENRY W. MACROSTY, B.A., Lecturer, London 
School of Economics. 8vo, 9s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 


1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 
—@—. 


WOMAN AND LABOUR. 


By OLIVE SCHREINER, Author of ‘The 
Story of an African Farm.’ Medium 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 

Nation.—“‘ At last there has come the book which is 
designed to be the pronbecy and the gospel of the whole 
awakening... A book which will be read and discussed for 
many years to come.” 

Daily Mail.—“ The feelings which are behind the various 
woman's movements could not find clearer or more eloquent 
expression than they do in this remarkable book.” 

Daily Graphic.—“ Destined to rank as one of the classics 
of the woman’s movement, using that phrase in the 
broadest and most human sense ” 

Daily Chronicle.—“ It is a fascinating mingling of keen 
argument, scientific a historical pageantry, rush- 
ing emotion, written (need it be said) in that adorned prose 
which is Olive Schreiner’s characteristic style.” 

Daily News.—‘*One may begin to doubt the cause of 
women’s rights when the opponents of sex equality produce 
an equally glowing, earnest, and prophetic book.” 


SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 
BRAZIL. 


By PIERRE DENIS. Translated, and with 

a Historical Chapter by BERNARD MIALL. 

With a Su er Chapter by DAWSON 

A. VINDEN, a Map, and 36 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

M. Denis’s book contains a clear and methodical survey 

of the whole field of Brazilian resources ; the descriptions 

of the various States are the work of a man who has 

travelled through them for months at a time, and their in- 

habitants, their industries, and their economic and political 

conditions are clearly and concisely described. It is a book 

for the general reader as well as for the man of business, 
the student, and the politician. 


FINLAND TO-DAY. 


By GEORGE RENWICK, Author of 
‘Romantic Corsica: Wanderings in Napoleon’s 
Isle.’ With an Introduction by H. , 
NEVINSON, a Map, and 44 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage 5d.) 

The Grand Duchy of Finland is, at the present time, 
attracting politically a large amount of attention, and as 
one of the most interesting and romantic of European 
countries, it is beginning to draw the tourist to it. This 
comprehensive work on Finland is therefore timely. The 
writer has had the most favourable opportunities for 
studying the little nation’s activities in all directions and 
for seeing the country. All the most noteworthy places in 
the land are described, and there is an interesting chapter 
on ‘Sport in Finland.’ Another presents a graphic portrait 
of the Finnish people, while much new ground regarding 
Finnish music, painting, sculpture, architecture, and litera- 
ture is broken. The = situation is dealt with up to 
date. The book, in short, gives the most complete picture 
of Finland and the Finns yet presented. 


THE DANGER ZONE 
OF EUROPE. 


Changes and Problems in the Near East. By 
H. CHARLES WOODS, F.R.G.S., Author 
of ‘Washed by Four Seas.’ With 3 Maps 
and 52 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
Mr. Woods’s book contains information acquired and 
ives impressions gained during two extended tours which 
he has made in the Near East since the advent of the 
Constitutional »é¢gime in Turkey. Special chapters are 
devoted to the Turkish Army, the Military Revolution in 
Greece, the Cretan Crisis, the Albanian Question, and the 
Independence of Bulgaria. The volume is illustrated by 
signed photographs of many of the most important states- 
men and politicians who have been instrumental in bringing 
about the changes in the Near East, and also with pictures 
taken by the author during his travels. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN GERMANY. 


By W. HARBUTT DAWSON, Author of 
‘German Life in Town and Country,’ &c. 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

Times.— We strongly recommend Mr. Dawson’s book to 
all serious politicians. Few publications in England have 
recently appeared containing in an equally condensed form 
so muc inlermenion of value to all persons who take an 
interest in or are responsible for affairs of State.” 


At all Booksellers’. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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—— 


The Life of Sir William Howard Russell, 
the First Special Correspondent. 2 vols. 
By John Black Atkins. (John Murray.) 


THE career of “ Billy’ Russell suggests 
a book instinct with vivacity and good 
things, and we record with regret our 
verdict that Mr. Atkins’s work is a dis- 
appointment to us. He has written two 
solid and closely packed volumes about 
one of the _ airiest, brightest, and 
jauntiest personalities that even the 
usually lively order of newspaper corre- 
spondents can point to as its particular 
star. How did he manage it? He says 
himself that he followed the example 
of Montesquieu in separating biography 
from history. Instead of writing the 
history of the wars which Russell reported 
with signal vivacity, ‘the background 
of those wars has been sketched... .in 
exact accordance with what seemed to be 
their relevance to Russell’s career.”” The 
principle is unexceptionable, but its 
application is open to two objections. 
Russell’s career was virtually made up of 
his doings and writings during those wars, 
and therefore so long as he was with the 
colours almost everything is relevant. 
In the second place the “ backgrounds ” 
are so vaguely sketched that readers of the 
present generation will lose themselves 
among disjointed fragments of history and 
gain but a confused idea of the operations 
on the description of which Russell’s fame 
chiefly rests. The life of a correspondent 
is nothing without the correspondence, 
and Mr. Atkins has apparently laid down 
for himself a severe rule that as little as 





possible of MRussell’s published letters 
shall be quoted. If the style is the man, 
the famous correspondent’s letters should 
give a vivid impression of himself. The 
few extracts given in the biography are 
quite insufficient, and an important—we 
should say the most important—aid to the 
interpretation of his character is deliber- 
ately set aside. We are not here and now 
concerned with the qualities of Russell’s 
war correspondence, which is scarcely 
presented to us in these volumes, and is 
probably unknown to most readers who 
are under middle age ; but it was the work 
of his life, and to try to tell his life without 
the help of the letters which described the 
chief part of it seems on the face of it 
an odd attempt. 


Nor do the private letters make up for 
the exclusion of the biographical element 
in the public letters. Mr. Atkins considers 
that the “virtually complete series of 
letters which present all the relations of a 
special correspondent with his employers 
—editor, manager, and proprietors ”’ fully 
justify the expansion of what he at first 
intended to be a moderate biography into 
the conventional corpulent two volumes. 
The discovery of “ the full apparatus,” he 
says, “entirely overbore all my pre- 
possessions ” against two-volumehood : 
““the whole story, I told myself, must 
be put on record.” We do not see the 
necessity. If the “full apparatus ” of 
the correspondence between editors and 
contributors is to be printed in future 
biographies, we are sorry for the public. 
Delane’s letters are certainly interesting, 
though they show him frequently wrong- 
headed ; but this is not Delane’s life. 
Russell’s are too often querulous, in spite 
of his strong friendship both for Delane 
and Mowbray Morris, and they deal too 
much with questions of pay which, how- 
ever important to himself, are of little 
interest to the reader, and bear but 
a small relation to his intellectual life. 
Russell was an improvident Irishman, 
careless of money and frequently in want 
of it, but, the fact once stated, there is 
little object in printing letters about 
it. No doubt the private letters to 
Delane put matters at the seat of war in a 
sharper light than the published corre- 
spondence, just as the private letters of a 
Foreign Secretary to an Ambassador, at 
least in the old days, told much more than 
the formal despatches which accompanied 
them. But Russell’s private letters were 
too hurried and impulsive to be accepted 
as substitutes for his more careful corre- 
spondence prepared for publication, and 
the new lights they cast may possibly 
be distorting and unreal. 


But, if these private letters add some- 
thing to the public ones, and describe 
fully Russell’s relations with the editor 
and manager of The Times, they do not 
show us the man himself except in his 
work as correspondent. Those who did 
not know “Billy” Russell—and there 
must be few now living who were among 
his intimates—will not realize in these 
volumes the astonishing charm of his 
delightful personality. The fascination 





is indeed often referred to, and we are 
told that he was a born raconteur, the 
life of the jovial supper parties that 
gathered in his chambers in the Temple 
or in the old Garrick in the palmy days 
of Douglas Jerrold, Albert Smith, Dickens, 
and Thackeray. All this is perfectly 
true. The present writer remembers 
surprising “ Billy” in his “tub” at the 
hotel at Luxor (at a date when Mr. Atkins 
makes him resident with the Dufferins 
at Cairo), and how his shouts of welcome 
rose out of a vigorous accompaniment of 
splashing, and how on the voyage down 
the Nile Russell and his old friend Henry 
Lemesurier, the genial President of the 
Egyptian Railways, kept up a perpetual 
stream of anecdote until the boat stuck 
on a@ sandbank near Minyeh. Lord 
Curzon, who was of the party, doubtless 
remembers it too. Yet there are few 
“good stories” of Russell’s besides 
Langford’s hair-cutting, in the 800 pages 
of this biography, and, except from stray 
references in his friends’ letters, and not 
many of these, we get no adequate idea of 
Russell as the beloved of clubs, the bon 
vivant, the essential supper man, with his 
delightful talk and Irish wit. Nor do we get 
an adequate idea of his home life, except 
the fact of his love and devoted attention 
to his first wife during her long illness. In 
fact, Russell in society and at home does 
not live in these pages at all. 


The book is fortunately enlivened by 
fragments of the autobiography which 
Russell more than once attempted to 
write in old age. These include some 
amusing recollections of his childhood 
spent near and in Dublin, where his 
grandparents received a visit from Mrs. 
Hemans and her very “superior” 
children, which “ Billy ’ never forgot, and 
also of his first experiences as reporter for 
The Times during Irish elections of the true 
truculent sort, varied by poaching near 
Clonmel, and some interesting relations 
with Dan O’Connell. He recalled his 
cousin, John Russell, an Irish arch- 
deacon engaged with Dickinson, the 
future Bishop of Meath in an unaccustomed 
game :— 


“T remember seeing these ecclesiastics 
practise with boomerangs, and as the long, 
lean gentlemen in knee breeches and black 
gaiters, frock coats and shovel hats, solemnly 
throw their curved sticks in the air, the gaping 
labourers watched the boomerangs skimming 
back over the meadows. ‘ Thim’s the divil’s 
own boys,’ was the remark of a haymaker 
on the top of a fence as he crossed himself. 
‘I'd like Father Laffan to see thim.’ ” 


His recollections of his sporting maternal 
grandfather, Capt. Jack Kelly of Tallaght, 
contrast vividly with others of the 
corresponding paternal William Russell 
of Baggot Street, Dublin, who had 
been a Moravian, but abjured the sect 
on his marriage, when his bride repre- 
sented to him the inconvenience of “ the 
kiss of peace to sisters in the faith.” It 
is disappointing to find no reminiscences 
of his own life at Trinity College, where, 
however, he did not distinguish him- 
self in any way. Nor did he succeed at 
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the London bar. He broke down over 
his first brief, and did not “turn up” 
in Court in time for his second. Nor was 
he always in his early days to be relied 
upon as a punctual reporter for The 
Times, though that was the career which 
suited him best and led to his fame as a 
correspondent, who is, after all, only a 
reporter on @ large scale. In fact, as Mr. 
Atkins admits, “his high spirits some- 
times got the better of his industry and 
discretion.” He much preferred social 
enjoyments to work, and found it im- 
possible to write continuously in solitude. 
He was essentially a man of the clubs and 
supper-rooms, and nothing but the “res 
angusta domi” induced him to desert 
them for necessary intervals. Mr. Atkins 
realizes much of this, and need hardly have 
devoted so much space to defending Russell 
from the attacks to which two or three 
venial indiscretions or mis- expressions 
exposed him. It was sufficient to say, 
as Mr. Atkins does, though not in so many 
words, that Russell was an impulsive, 
chivalrous, warm-hearted, hotheaded, ex- 
aggerative Irishman, who was bound to 
commit himself now and then, and to take 
his punishment in a fiery manner ; and the 
wonder is how seldom he did get into 
trouble. His indignation at undeserved 
calumnies was beautifully reproved by 
his friend, that interesting but little-known 
personage, the second Duke of Wellington : 








“Why can you wish to probe to the bottom 
a@ piece of calumny which you are bound 
not to notice? Those things happen to 
every one and have very often to me; 
but I am more patient than you are. I have 
been accused behind my back of nearly 
everything except stealing and murdering, 
but I considered the inconvenience of being 
angry.” 

““The inconvenience,’”’ in the sense of 
inconvenance, “of being angry ”’ is excel- 
lent. But Russell was hardly the man 
to profit by the advice. Besides the 
sensitive pride of an Irishman he had his 
countrymen’s peculiar tendency to be 
“agin the Government,” if not against 
or at least out of sympathy with his 
own paper. His fame was made, of course, 
by his assaults on the management of the 
Crimean War, where his picturesque 
exaggeration hastened the oiling of the 
rusty War Office machinery. During the 
American Civil War, when he was not 
allowed to accompany the troops, his 
personal sympathies were with the North, 
while The Times was then all for the 
Southerners, and naturally Russell had 
to bear the brunt of the Northerners’ 
indignation. It may be imagined that 
both in the Crimea and at Washington 
his berth was nearer hot-water thana bed 
of roses. During the Indian Mutiny 
he took the unpopular line of denouncing 
reprisals for outrages, and in South 

Tica he exaggerated a few acts of possible 
ruthlessness and attacked Sir Bartle 
Frere’s policy and Lord Wolseley’s com- 
mand. Whether this delight in exposing 
the shortcomings of the British officer 
was due to innate chivalry and sympathy 
for the weaker side, or to the Irishman’s 
inherent attitude of revolt and dislike 
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of ‘‘ the Saxon,” it did not make Russell 
at the time a persona grata with the 
authorities, however popular he was in 
the tents of his friends; and Delane’s 
habit of dotting his correspondent’s ¢ with 
a mighty black blob in his leading articles 
caused Russell to appear much more 
truculent than he was. 


All this comes out in the biography, but 
it comes slowly and “ wi’ deeficulty,” 
like the proverbial Scots joke. The few 
brilliant paragraphs in Kinglake’s ‘ In- 
vasion of the Crimea ’ give a better picture 
of Russell’s personality than can be 
pieced together out of these two volumes. 
There is also a great deal of extraneous 
matter, such as many letters from Mr. 
John Bigelow and others, unimportant 
letters from Dickens, which throw hardly 
any light upon Russell’s relations with the 
novelist, and are not interesting in them- 
selves, much examination of trivial points, 
and, as we have said, too much of his editor 
and manager. Thereareseveral small slips 
which need correction, such as “'T. Max 
Miiller,”” ‘‘ Darshour,’” and “cheval de 
battaille.” 








Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson. With 
Annotations. Vols. ITI. and IV. 1833- 
1838. Edited by Edward Waldo Emer- 
son and Waldo Emerson Forbes. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 


In these additional volumes of Emerson’s 
Journals, which cover some five years of 
his life, we do not assist at the bursting 
of a chrysalis, the birth of a soul; conse- 
quently, they lack the vivid interest of the 
opening volumes already noticed in these 
columns. On theother hand, we no longer 
suffer much that is mawkish and puerile. 
The man and his style—in Emerson’s 
case at any rate these are but two aspects 
of one fact—are in their golden prime. 


For Emersonians, then, every word 
in these pages will be wholly satisfying. 
In this country, however,. Emerson is 
hardly the object of a cult. Nor is the 
reason far to seek. He is extraordinarily 
exotic. To-day when England and the 
United States are rapidly assimilating 
each other, one is the less prepared for this 
remoteness and incommensurability in an 
American and a classic to boot. The very 
first page teems with neologisms ; for we 
plunge in medias res, or, more precisely, 
into the midst of the Atlantic, wherein 
the brig Jasper, Captain Ellis, 236 tons, is 
labouring— 


“A long storm from the second morn 
of our departure consigned all the five 
passengers to the irremedial chagrins of the 
stateroom, to wit, nausea, darkness, unrest, 
uncleanness, harpy appetite and harpy: 
feeding ; the ugly ‘sound of water in mine 
ears,’ anticipations of going to the bottom, 
and the treasures of the memory. I 
remembered up nearly the whole of ‘ Lycidas,’ 
clause by clause, here a verse and there a 
word, as Isis in the fable the broken body 
of Osiris. Out occasionally crawled we 
from our several holes, but hope and fair 
weather would not; so there was nothing 
for it but to wriggle again into the crooks 
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of the transom. Then it seemed strange 
that the first man who came to sea did not 
turn round and go straight back again. 
Strange that because one of my neighbours 
had some trumpery logs and notions which 
would sell for a few cents more here than 
there, he should thrust forth this company 
of his poor countrymen to the tender mercies 
of the north-west road. We study the 
sailor, the man of his hands, man of all 
work ; all eye, all finger, muscle, skill and 
endurance: a tailor, a carpenter, cooper, 
stevedore and clerk, and astronomer be- 
sides. He is a great saver, and a great 
quiddle, by the necessity of his situation.” 








But, after all, it is not so much in the 
words that the foreigner is bewrayed. 
“‘ Quiddle ” and the rest are chiefly due 
to the phrase-maker that ever dwelt in 
Emerson. Indeed, it was an age of phrase- 
makers. This is good King’s English as 
compared with our own Carlyle. But 
when we have safely crossed the Atlantic 
with Captain Ellis’s melancholic passenger 
and are on Italian soil, by his side, listening 
to his comments on the monuments that 
are the world’s common possession, we 
are all the while conscious that he is of 
another continent. True, he will be 
individual at all costs :— 


‘** And what if it is Naples, it is only the 
same world of cake and ale, of men and 
truth and folly. I won’t be imposed upon 
by a name. It is so easy, almost so in- 
evitable, to be overawed by names, that on 
entering this bay it is hard to keep one’s 
judgment upright, and be pleased only after 
your own way. Baiz and Misenum and 
Vesuvius, Procida and Posilipo and Villa 
Reale sound so big that we are ready to 
surrender at discretion and not stickle for 
our private opinion against what seems the 
human race. Who cares? Here’s for the 
plain old Adam, the simple, genuine self 
against the whole world. Need is, that you 
assert yourself, or you will find yourself 
overborne by the most paltry things.... 
Therefore it behoves the traveller to insis: 
first of all upon his simple human rights 
of seeing and of judging here in Italy, as 
he would in his own farm or sitting-room 
at home.” 


In this spirit he visits the Italian 
churches, and judges relentlessly. 


“ Who can imagine the effect of a true 
and worthy form of service in these godly 
piles! It would ravish us. I do not mean 
the common Protestant service, but what 
it should be if all were actual worshippers. 
It would have something of this Catholic 
ceremony too, and yet not show a priest 
trotting hither and thither, and buzzing 
now on this side then on that.” 


The Lucrine Lake is “ not above three 
times the size of Frog Pond, nor quite 
three times as pretty.”” In Rome he finds 
the Torso Hercules “as familiar to the 
eyes as some old revolutionary cripple ” ; 
and turns gratefully to a living friend— 
“‘ glad I was amidst all these old stumps 
of the past ages to see Lewis Stackpole, as 
fresh and beautiful as a young palm 
tree in the desert.” When the Pope 


in scarlet robes blessed the palms in the 
Sistine, “It was hard to recognize in 
this ceremony the gentle Son of Man who 
sat upon an ass.” Apparently he neither 
sought nor obtained an audience. 


** These 
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beggarly Italians!....If you are pre- 
sented to the Pope, it costs you five 
dollars.” He gets near Trasimene a 
taste of fresh air which savours more of 
New England than of Italy. ‘‘ Old Cathe- 
dral, and all around architectural orna- 
ments of the Middle Ages. But were I 
2 proprietor in Perugia, I would sell all 
and go and live upon the plain.” Venice 
pleases him no better. “I pity the people 
who are not beavers, and yet are compelled 
to live here.” 


So much for this traveller who visits 
Italy as “‘a being of another planet.... 
a freeman amongst slaves.” We cannot 
follow him to England. Are not the best 
of his experiences related in ‘English 
Traits ’"—for instance, what he thought 
of Wordsworth, though not what Words- 
worth thought of him? Back then he 
goes to America—to lectures in Boston, 
preaching at New Bedford and Plymouth, 
and the meditative life of the Old Manse 
at Concord. But into the life of social 
service he carries the same _ resolute 
determination to play the independent. 


‘Tf you ask me whether I will be so good 
as to abstain from all use of ardent spirits 
for the sake of diminishing by my pint 
per annum the demand, and so stopping 
the distiller’s pernicious pump, I answer, 
Yes, with all my heart. But will I signify 
the same fact by putting my name to your 
paper? No. Be assured, I shall always 
be found on your side in discouraging this 
use and traffic. But I shall not deprive 
my example of all its value by abdicating 
my freedom on that point. Itshall be always 
my example, the spectacle to all whom it 
may concern of my spontaneous action at 
the time.” 


Then follows an idyll of which we are 
told as much as we need to know. 


P. 446. January 30. I spent at Ply- 
mouth with Lydia Jackson. 

P. 543. September 14. 
to Lydia Jackson. 


No “ chatter about Harriet ” here. We 
pass on to the opening of the next act 
in the drama. 


I was married 


“ Last night, at 11 o’clock, a son was 
born to me. Blessed child! A_ lovely 
wonder to me, and which makes the uni- 
verse look fricndly to me. How remote 
from my knowledge, how alien, yet how 
kind, does it make the Cause of causes 
appear!.... 

“Now am I Pygmeslion.... 

* But what is most beautiful is to see 
the babe and the mother together, the 
constrast of size makes the little nestler 
appear 80 cunning....” 


But perhaps he occasionally caught a 
glimpse of another side of domestic life ; 
for we read, 


‘“A man must have aunts and cousins, 
must buy carrots and turnips, must have 
barn and woodshed, must go to market 
and to the blacksmith’s shop, must saunter 
and sleep and be inferior and silly.” 


So let us leave him there, thankful 
for this second sheaf of the literary 
a eed of one of America’s greatest and 

st. 





A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands. 
2 vols. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


ANIMATED and rather indiscreet, these 
reminiscences should secure a wide public, 
more especially as beneath their sparkle 
there lies much sound reflection. Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser, who is the daughter of a 
well-known American sculptor, a sister 
of the accomplished novelist Marion 
Crawford, and the wife of an English 
diplomatist, has enjoyed an unusual 
upbringing. During a girlhood spent in 
Italy, she acquired an intimate acquaint- 
ance with society as it existed before the 
achievement of political unity, and she 
remains to this day an enthusiastic de- 
fender of the old order. Her arguments 
do not always carry persuasion, but it is 
well to be reminded that the conquered 
cause was by no means destitute of ability 
and devotion. It had also its quaint 
exercises of paternal authority. Thus 
Gregory XVI. displayed his zeal for 
morality by ordaining that the dancing 
girls at the opera should wear green 
Turkish trousers, whatever the rest of 
their costume might be, and by swaddling 
the figures on the tomb of Paul III. in 
cast-tin draperies painted to match the 
colour of the marble! Officials, if Prince 
Massimo can be taken as a type, were not 
over-scrupulous :— 

‘““He was for many years Postmaster- 
General, and utilized his facilities to make 
a veluable collection. Americe was a 
long way off from Rome at that time; and 
every letter that my people received from 
the United States had had the stemps boldly 
cut out of the envelope before it was handed 
over to the postman.” 


We get a pretty picture of priestly 
discipline in the Alban hills. 


‘The great preoccupation in the ‘ Castelli,’ 
as the mountain villages are called, is to 
keep the gicls out of harm’s way; I have 
heard the preacher say to the women: 
‘Never mind about the men; they were 
made of different stuff to you! They can 
be sometimes bad and sometimes good. 
But you cannot! A woman must be either 
an angel or a devil; there is no place 
between for her!’ ” 


The good priest, therefore, used to make 
them work in the fields in twos and threes, 
and he would count them at the entrance 
of the town when they returned to see 
that no girl was loitering alone. 

Mrs. Fraser does not pay compliments 
to those whom others would call the 
liberators of Italy—Victor Emmanuel, 
for instance, Farini, and Garibaldi. But 
we do not understand why a mystery 
should be made of “ Garibaldi’s English- 
man.” His name was John Whitehead 
Peard; he was a member of a well- 
known West Country family, and he died 
in 1880. Mrs. Fraser is definite, how- 
ever, about that staunch champion of 
the Temporal Power, Cardinal Antonelli, 
whom she draws with vigorous strokes :— 


“In appearance he was a typical South 
Italian, small in build, dark-skinned, with 





piercing narrow black eyes that seemed to 
see everything and tell nothing of what was 
posting in the busy brain behind them. 

is face wes meant to be mobile, but 
usuelly wore a fixed smile which had become 
@ part of his armour. He was a rapidly 
fluent talker, and at once took all the 
burden of conversation upon himself, evi- 
dently pleased with our naive admiration 
of the many beautiful things gathered round 
him in the room where he received us.” 


The Italian chapters in this book are, 
on the whole, the most interesting. But 
Mrs. Fraser seems to have a happy knack 
of making amusing acquaintances wherever 
she goes. She sits opposite a benevolent 
old gentleman at an hotel dinner, and he 
reveals himself as Edward Lear, the author 
of ‘The Book of Nonsense.’ A firm 
believer in ghosts, she has collected 
some gruesome stories about them; and 
it appears that Julius Hare so excelled as 
a narrator in that vein that he made a 
cousin of hers faint away. 

In the second volume we are transe 
ported to Peking, and confronted by the 
fascinating theory that there have 
been actually two Dowager Empresses, 
of whom the first died during the Boxer 
rebellion, whereupon the second, who 
had been trained for the purpose, 
promptly took her place. Mrs. Fraser’s 
argument seems to be that the redoubt- 
able lady was too wicked at fifty to have 
lived to be eighty, and that when eighty 
she looked as if she was not more than 
forty-five or fifty, and instead of being a 
tyrant had become most considerate. 
Be that as it may, she illustrates the pride 
of the Chinese by a significant story : 
after the looting of the Palace an officer 
offered to return some of the spoils to the 
Imperial family through the Chinese 
Ambassador. “Take them away,” ex- 
claimed the Minister, “they are dese- 
crated, filthy—we never want to see them 
again.” 

Mrs. Fraser concludes with Vienna 
from 1880 to 1882. She does not spare 
the Court, and some of herstories about 
the Empress are a little unkind. She 
writes of the unfortunate, however, in a 
chivalrous spirit, notably of Benedek, the 
defeated at Sadowa, whom she considers 
to have been the victim of the incompe- 
tence of others, and who went to the grave 
without an attempt to exculpate himself. 
In taking leave of these agreeable volumes 
we may remark that it was Sir Henry 
Wotton, not Sir Thomas More, who 
defined an ambassador as “an honest 
man sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country ” (p. vii.). 








L’ Anglomania e Vinflusso inglese in Italia 
nel secolo XVIII. By Arturo Graf. 
(Ermanno Loescher, Torino.) 


AL those interested in the matter must 
have felt that there was room for a good 
book on English influence in Italy during 
the eighteenth century, and theyhave every 
reason to congratulate themselves on the 
way in which the want has been supplied« 
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Poet, critic, and scholar, Arturo Graf 
brings to his task a rare combination of 
qualities, and hisprofound knowledge of the 
period has enabled him to carry it out with 
# thoroughness that makes his book a 
mine of information on every aspect of the 
subject. 


Just as their antidotes are said to grow 
in the neighbourhood of some poisonous 
flowers, so Gallomania brought with it 
Anglomania as a supplement and a correc- 
tive. Voltaire and Montesquieu dis- 
covered England for eighteenth-century 
Europe, and their followers in Italy were 
bound to feel a due enthusiasm for a 
country so much admired in France. The 
result was a serious outbreak of Anglo- 
mania which lasted till the Revolution, 
when England’s hostility to France and 
above all to Napoleon, who gave Italy 
her first taste of freedom, caused her to be 
regarded as the arch-foe, and “ fede 
inglese’’ to become a by-word in the land. 


* What was the cause of this enthusiasm ? 
In the first place our constitution and the 
power and prosperity that went with it ; 
the genuine liberty and freedom of speech 
in a country where a man’s opinions were 
his own affair and where Alessandro 
Verri’s servant could abuse the King a 
hundred times a day, if he chose. When 
living at the court of his admirer, 
Frederick the Great, Algarotti could 
declare, in a dedication to an English- 
man, that no country in his day “ gives 
an image of ancient Rome so truly as 
your own fortunate isle.” This is cer- 
tainly the greatest compliment an Italian 
of the period could pay us. A man of 
Filangeri’s ability thought he saw all the 
signs of a coming revolution in England ; 
but he stood alone in his opinion. Anglo- 
mania soon took other forms. Our educa- 
tion, our men of science, and our doctors 
were in high repute. English goods of all 
kinds were freely imported, and our 
commercial prosperity made a knowledge 
of English of great value in business. 
The many enthusiasts for trade at this 
time studied our business methods, and 
Goldoni says that fixed prices, in the 
English style, were beginning to be asked 
inshops. Roast beef, cider, beer, pudding, 
and above all tea were in demand. A 
poet speaks of “‘ nebbia di Scozia e sillabub 
inglese.” Can this “Scotch mist” be 
Italian for mountain dew ? 


“Italians keep the English nobles 
quite distinct from the English common 
people,” says Prof. Graf, “and though 
they admire the former, they have no 
admiration for the latter.” Our nobility 
were thought to be the most cultivated 
in Europe and were praised for their 
readiness to enter the professions and even 
business. They were the most munificent 
art-patrons of their day. They often 
appear in plays of the period, e.g., Milord 
Runebif in Goldoni’s ‘ Vedova Scaltra,’ or 
Lord Stunkle in Albergati’s ‘ Ciarlator 
Maldicente.’ Our author tells us that 
the typical Englishman is “ grave, polite, 
honest, sincere, staid, phlegmatic, and 


. ; 
English women. 





imperturbable, a man of few words and 
fewer compliments.” Goldoni introduces 


a lady singer affecting our laconic speech. 


Englishmen may have faults. They are 
too fond of the bottle and not too ready to 
receive foreigners with open arms. But 
there is only one opinion concerning 
Their modesty, their 
simplicity, their grace and charm, and 
their bewitching straw hats won all Italian 
hearts. Moreover, there was no mis- 
taking them. They were either models 
of virtue or frankly the reverse. Angiolini 
places the ladies of Cambridge above all 
others in England, but even they had to 
yield to the Scotch lasses. 


‘Rolli, Baretti, and Alfieri knew us best 
and have most to say about us. Rolli 
returned home with a fortune after praising 
England and all its ways to the skies, and 
Prof. Graf treats with proper contempt 
the epigrams he left unpublished in 
‘Marziale in Albion,’ which contradict 
all he had said before and convict him 
of the basest ingratitude. Baretti railed 
against us when the mood seized him, and 
was well aware of our faults, but our 
author well calls these attacks the petty 
outbursts of a lover, for Baretti used 
“‘ Lovanglia ” as a pseudonym, and his 
writings are full of praise of England, 
its men, and above all its women. 


Alfieri, with his love of horses and 
hatred of France, was a confirmed Anglo- 
maniac, but could never learn English. 
Voltaire said that Englishmen gained 
two hours a day by eating their words, 
and this was Alfieri’s view. 


Capitano ; é parola 

sonante, intera, e nella Italia rata : 
Capiten ; gia sconsola, 

nasalmente dai Galli smozzicata : 
Keptn poi, dentro gola 

dei Britanni aspri sen sta straspolpata. 


But it is in literature that English 
influence was most pronounced, and six 
chapters are devoted to it in the book 
before us. The chapter on Shakespeare 
should interest all students of the poet, 
for it is the most complete account of the 
gradual growth of his fame in Italy that 
we know, and is more exhaustive than 
Schiavello’s monograph. Addison, Swift, 
Thomson, Gray, Fielding, Sterne, Aken- 
side, Milton, Dryden, and Johnson were 
all known in Italy in a greater or less 
degree, and Prof. Graf discusses their 
influence. A French version of The 
Spectator was in everybody’s hands, 
and Richardson, especially his ‘ Pamela,’ 
which inspired several plays, had a wide 
repute. But Pope, Young, and Ossian 
produced the most important results. 
The first was much admired, and often 
translated. The ‘Rape of the Lock’ 
was specially popular and no fewer than 
three versions of it appeared in 1822. 
Young’s ‘Night Thoughts’ founded a 
school of melancholy poetry. “In the 


shade of one of these funereal trees 
(cypresses),”” runs a contemporary skit, 
“stood Young, sadly singing of night 
and death. French and Italians hung 
round him with listening ears, taking 





down on bright ivory tablets the rarest 
thoughts of the Prince of melancholy 


poets with their pencils.” Behind him, 
meditating on a mossy tomb, was Hervey, 
talking in feeble tones of skulls and bones. 
One enthusiastic admirer even dedicated 
a grave to Young in his country house, 
and his influence on Pindemonte, Foscolo, 
and others is well known. Ossian, in 
Cesarotti’s admirable blank verse transla- 
tion, took Italy by storm, and became the 
favourite reading of the earlier romantics. 
It inspired Monti’s ‘Bardo della Selva 
Nera,’ and influenced, among others 
Pindemonte, who loved our parks and 
gardens. Lord Bute paid all the expenses 
of the publishing of Cesarotti’s version. 
Newton has to thank Algarotti’s ‘ New- 
tonianismo per le donne,’ translated into 
English by Elizabeth Carter, for some of 
his popularity. Taruffi said that he had 
worshipped three idols—Pitt, Hume, and 
Rousseau, and Locke and Bacon had 
large followings. 


We have only been able to touch on a 
few points in this most interesting book. 
It is pleasing to find a man of Prof. 
Graf’s standing declaring, with reference 
to Dante scholarship in this country, 
“sopra i pit munificenti estimatori e 
curatori dell’ opera sua primeggiare gl’ 
Inglesi.” 


We have noticed a few trifling errors. 
The instance given on p. 145 hardly re- 
bounds so much to our credit as Verri 
thinks, for the crowd dispersed on the 
reading of the Riot Act, after which they 
knew the troops would fire upon them. 
On p. 331 “ Milecolomb Flemingh’s” Latin 
poem on hypochondria must be Mal- 
colm Flemyng’s ‘Neuzopathia’ (1740). 
On p. 385 we find “ Wiew.” “ Waux- 
hall” and “‘ Halmac ” on p. 178 may be 
Verri’s mistakes. The first line of Pope’s 
epitaph on Newton should run, 


Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night. 


The translation of Ariosto, which 
appeared under Croker’s name in 1755, is 
the version with which Baretti helped 
Huggins, elsewhere mentioned by our 
author, and was reprinted two years 
later with a new title-page in which 
Huggins is duly credited with its author- 
ship. Croker seems to have written the 
Preface only. 


In the eighteenth century Italy, which 
had once been the mistress of Europe, had 
sunk to the position of pupil. “The 
genius of England helped us in many 
ways,” says Prof. Graf in conclusion, “ and 
the best minds of our eighteenth century 
bear traces of it. That influence, when 
all is said and done, served to strengthen 
us....1t gave vigour to our thought and 
breathed a new spirit into our literature. 
Wherever a reform was _ suggested, 
attempted, or carried out among us, we 
are sure to find it at work, whether in 
institutions or methods of procedure, law 
or custom, industry or art. Our Risorgi- 
mento would have taken place even 
without that influence ; but it would have 
taken place later; we might perhaps 
be waiting for it still.” Surely no Italian 
ever paid England a higher tribute. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Account Rendered. By E. F. Benson. 
(Heinemann.) 


Tue lie about the right man, which hurries 
a girl into marriage with the wrong one, 
has often been told in fiction; but, 
although it imposes on the heroine of the 
present novel, it fortunately fails to mar 
the effect produced by the author’s 
masterly character-drawing. The heroine 
is introduced to the reader as a beautiful 
governess, bubbling over with the drol- 
leries of a lively imagination, who has 
awakened the amative interest of her 
employer’s eldest son and of a young 
peer. The principal female characters 
are portrayed with unerring skill: the 
heroine’s charm is not only suggested but 
successfully conveyed to the reader, and 
critical admiration is deserved by the 
cleverness which successfully associates 
voluble breeziness, self-depreciation, and 
the appearance of generous sympathy 
with hypocrisy and selfishness, in the 
character of the peer’s mother. The 
heroine’s lovers are not particularly 
interesting. If it were not for his mother’s 
baseness the peer would be little more than 
a figure symbolic of golf; but, on dis- 
covering the blow she has dealt to his 
honour, he becomes tragically noble. 
The novel has so much brilliance that 
the one or two feeble platitudes it con- 
tains are almost startling. 


The Camera Fiend. By E. W. Hornung. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


In this sensational story readers interested 
in psychical research will enjoy some 
forcible satire at the expense of official 
indifference or hostility to the aims of 
“occultists.” The principal character 
is a German doctor desirous of demon- 
strating by photography the immortality 
of the human soul. Theorising that the 
soul’s departure from the body occurs 
simultaneously with death, he vainly seeks 
access to scaffolds and hospital death- 
beds, and conceives that he is driven 
to the expedient of committing murder 
in order to photograph people in the act 
of quitting the flesh. Anasthmatic school- 
boy, courageous and honourable, plays the 
part of Nemesis, and is a cleverly drawn 
character. Mr. Hornung’s criminal 
savant is unconvincing, and by taking 
more trouble he might have lifted his 
story above sensationalism. As it is, 
despite obvious flaws, it has the elements 
of popularity. 


The Card. By Arnold Bennett. (Methuen 
& Co.) 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT has a lighter vein 
which he alternates with his more serious 
work. In this he is not concerned to use 
the large canvas which apparently modern 
critics have agreed to call ‘“‘the grand 
style.” Tosome of his readers the alterna- 
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tive may come as a relief, for ‘ The Card’ 
is a delightfully humorous story of a 
“character” in the Five Towns. Mr. 
Bennett’s method in this book has 
affinities with the old picaresque narra- 
tive, which is to say that its interest is 
mainly episodic. Several of these chap- 
ters might stand alone as humorous 
incidents. The interest is, to a certain 
extent, artificially engineered, but none 
the less triumphantly holds the reader. 
“‘ The Card ”’ himself is a genuine creation, 
and his success is justified by the excuse 
for him proffered in the last chapter, 
“* He’s identified with the great cause of 
cheering us all up,” which this bright; 
brisk book certainly ought to do. 


The Unseen Barrier. By Morice Gerard. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


THE hero of this sensational story aspires 
to Parliamentary honours ; the heroine, 
a child of mystery, works as, “ Sister 
Elizabeth ” among the poor in his con- 
stituency, a South London borough. The 
two environments, political and religious, 
are well suggested. They give the book 
a little human interest. The author senti- 
mentalizes rather freely ; and we object 
to the hero’s blind friend as a needless 
sentimental character. There is no lack 
of incident; the secret concerning the 
heroine is not divulged until the very 
end; and the conduct of the plot dis- 
plays a certain skill. 


The Downsman. 
(John Murray.) 


THis work comes as a disappointment 
to admirers of ‘ The Tenants of Pixy Farm ’ 
—a novel careful to a fault in plot and 
treatment. Here the scheme is undi- 
gested; the style relaxed and often 
ungrammatical. An aged squire of violent 
passions ; a one-eyed villain, also aged ; 
two rival heirs who turn up unexpectedly ; 
a charming gipsy who annexes one of 
the heirs ; an abduction ; all these, with 
the inevitable marriage-lines, with caverns, 
subterranean passages, phantoms and 
crystal-gazing, seem inconsistent with the 
twentieth century and the author’s wise 
discourse concerning social problems. We 
find abundant evidence of talent in the 
book, but no talent could contend with 
the details we have mentioned. 


By Maude Goldring. 


The Simple Life, Limited. By Daniel 
Chaucer. (John Lane.) 


Ir is no difficult matter to make a shrewd 
surmise concerning the identity of ‘‘ Daniel 
Chaucer,” the pseudonymous author of 
this entertaining book, whom we take to be 
a writer who has worked with some success 
in a widely different field of fiction. The 
story, which balances between comedy 
and extravaganza, and closes in what 
we may describe as a light vein of melo- 
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drama, is virtually a satire, compositely 
mordant and humorous, on the fads. and 
insincerities generated by certajn move- 
ments, and—as the title indicates, by the 
Communal crank in particular. Here 
“the votaries of the Simple Life are dis- 
played in signally unpleasing colours, 
laid on with an unsparing and skilful 
hand, and depicted with a candour that 
occasionally leaves us a little breathless. 
A suave cynicism that is eminently 
agreeable pervades the tale, which, in 
spite of a certain jerkiness of method, is 
amusing and readable throughout. 








Jack and Three Jills. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 


THE meanderings and philanderings of 
a@ commonplace young man, however 
innocuous, and artlessly related, are not 
necessarily entertaining, even although 
they are punctuated by descriptions 
of various pleasant and occasionally 
luxurious repasts. Neither Jack nor his 
Jills provide us with much amusement. 
For the rest, the story includes a crude 
sketch of a rich American; and one 
incident which strikes us as in doubtful 
taste. 


By F. C. Philips. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Ata Venture. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
(Methuen & Co.)—In this collection an 
admired craftsman mixes the products of 
industry with those of artistic inspiration. 
The best of the stories is ‘The Mutiny of the 
Boyne’ —a tale of the tragic results of a fib 
onsensitive patriots. It would not, however, 
be fair to ignore the ability of Mr. Watson’s 
dialogue, sentiment, and characterization 
to detain and occasionally to captivate the 
reader of other tales—e.g., ‘The House 
Party at Shirlands, where the writer shows 
the kindly influence of Christmas, felt in a 
village féte, upon fashionable people with 
tendencies to gravitate towards the divorce 
court and the marriage-market. In ‘ Full 
Moon’ the humour of atypical parlour game is 
cleverly interlaced with love and jealousy ; 
and in ‘The Vixen* the brutality and 
arrogance of a husband, in a time when 
wifehood and serfhood were synonymous, 
are grimly and tersely realized. 


The Ring of Ug, and other Weird Tales. 
By E. Elliot Stock. (John Ouseley.)— 
The author of these four tales twice succeeds 
in evoking a justifiable curiosity, and twice 
he relates what, we think, a foundation on 
‘‘absolute fact’* would not render par- 
ticularly worth telling in fictive form. The 
successful stories are ‘The Ring of Ug’ 
and ‘A Cry from the Ice.’ In the former 
story occult power is attributed to indi- 
viduals of the Bronze Age, and we are intro- 
duced to a prehistoric king, supernaturally 
alive in his sepulchre in Cumberland, whose 
features embodied intense ‘‘ lust and hatred.” 
In the latter story a ship is unable to pro- 
gresson its homeward voyage until the head 
of a defunct Eskimo, feloniously acquired 
by a scientific collector, has been given to 
the sea. The author occasionally exag- 
gerates the impressiveness of the super- 
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solemnity by the aid of italics. He has, 
however, some talent. for reflection as well 
as for narration; and for half its contents 
his book is worth reading. 


Here and Hereafter. By Barry Pain. 
(Methuen).—At one time Mr, Barry Pain 
promised to develop into a novelist of 
standing. He had the equipment for it, 
and, one felt, a good deal of the necessary 
feeling. This was in the early days, but 
he has never followed up ‘ Lindley Kays’ 
in the direction of serious fiction. He seems 
to have decided that the short story and the 
sketch are his medium. In this assumption 
it is perhaps hard to contradict him, At 
any rate there are few writers to-day who 
can make a short story or a sketch more 
amusing. This Mr. Pain has demonstrated 
frequently in his Cockney tales, in which 
genre he must be left to contend with Mr, 
Pett Ridge. The stories before us are de- 
scribed by the publishers as a “ collection of 
Mr, Barry Pain’s serious short stories.” 
Notwithstanding this prefatory warning, 
we are glad to find many tales in the lighter 
vein included, The story which is at once 
the longest and introduces the volume is 
tinctured with a “sensationalism” which 
does not rightly belong to Mr. Pain. Of the 
others which may be considered serious or 
deal with the supernatural, the best are 
‘Post Mortem,’ *The Unfinished Game,’ 
and the ‘ Four-Fingered Hand.’ Perhaps 
the neatest of all these is ‘ Post Mortem’ ; 
but to turn from these more serious efforts 
to the frankly humorous stories such as 
‘The Act of Heroism’ is to enjoy Mr, Barry 
Pain’s quality at its best, and most cha- 
racteristic. 


To write a good ghost-story is a test of 
several qualities in union. man must 
possess imagination, a sense of horror, 
@ certain elusiveness, a vagueness, as it were, 
and not too close a definition; he must 
adumbrate and sketch rather than state, 
and he must be content to get his effects by 
contributions to atmosphere rather than to 
action. Some great writers, we are sure, 
could never successfully attack a story 
dealing with the supernatural; and some 
inferior writers have just the equipment. 


Mr. Onions is not to be classed as an 
inferior writer, except in the sense that he is 
not among the greatest; but he certainly 
has all the qualities required to write a ghost- 
story. His latest volume, Widdershins 
(Martin Secker), is a collection of nine tales, 
to which he prefixes an apocryphal litany : 
“From ghaisties, ghoulies, and long-leggity 
beasties and things that go bump in the 
night—Good Lord, deliver us.” As if that 
warning were not sufficient on the threshold, 
we are informed that ‘ Widdershins,’ the 
title, means ‘“‘ contrary to the course of the 
sun,” and one recalls the lines in the ‘ Low- 
lands o’ Holland,’ 

And my love and his bonny ship 
Turned withershins about. 

Of the nine tales, the first and longest, 
‘ The Beckoning Fair One,’ is vastly the best. 
It is, indeed, a very successful example of 
what a ghost-story should be, without im- 
proper definition or ruthless explanation— 
merely atmosphere. ‘ Phantas’ might have 
been conceived in the spirit of Mr. Kipling, 
yet displays the author’s individual tempera- 
ment. Of the others the best are ‘Io,’ 
‘The Accident,’ and ‘ The Cigarette Case.’ 

The stories are by no means all to be dis- 
missed as “ghost” stories. They deal 
rather with various forms of supernatural- 
ism which man does not profess, or is 
unable, to account for. The last, ‘ Hic 





Jacet,’ strikes us as rather an elaborate 
study, in the manner of Mr. Henry James, 
of the obsession of one soul by another for 
the purpose of a prohibition. It is delicate, 
sensitive, and intellectual work, but it has 
not the simple effects of the atmospheric 
story ‘The Beckoning Fair One.’ This 
begins to be ghostly from the first page, and 
slowly accumulates its influences until the 
crisis of the horror. 


Mr. Onions has not yet received the 
recognition he deserves among writers of 
fiction. Perhaps it is too much to hope 
that a delicate and subtle talent such as his 
will soon be popular. 


Pot au Feu. By Marmaduke Pickthall. 
(Murray.)—Many of those who hailed the 
author of ‘Said the Fisherman’ as a new 
star in the literary firmament fail to find in 
his subsequent English work the qualities 
which they had admired in his Oriental 
studies. We were not, however, among 
those who wished to banish him permanently 
to the East, which he painted with such 
brilliance and truth, and the successive 
stories which came from his hand proved 
a adaptability to the conditions of home 
ife. 


Of this vivid and various collection of 
stories those dealing with English life are 
as distinctive and arresting as those concern- 
ing the Levant. The former he calls, for 
some reason or other, ‘ Crotchety Stories.’ 
These mainly deal with East Anglian scenes, 
and one is interested to gather that his 
interpretation of the East Anglian nature is 
almost as pessimistic as that of other writers 
on this district. His stories break through 
many of the conventions of the short story, 
but always have a curiously individual 
property, which gives them point and 
renders them engrossing. 


The second section in the book contains 
four stories of a lightly humorous character, 
dealing with a Swiss canton. The Eastern 
stories, in which Mr. Pickthall returns to 
Syria, are marked by the dispassionate 
detachment which has always characterized 
his attitude to the Oriental. Some deal with 
horrible subjects, but that curious sym- 
pathy and knowledge which the author 
brings to bear upon his Eastern studies 
somehow relieve the oppression for the 
reader, who is all the time conscious that he 
is getting at the very heart of the Levantine. 
Mr. Pickthall will be found in time to have 
done as great a service in interpreting the 
Syrian to the English reader as did Mr. 
Kipling in revealing the Indian. His 
humour is delightful in these tales, his sense 
of tragedy is sane, and he holds the balance 
without any determining bias in favour of 
Occidental civilization. 


Four stories of varying length and merit 
compose Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick’s volume 
Odd Come Shorts (Mills & Boon). The first 
and longest has the most power, but appears 
tous slightly marred by the author’s growing 
tendency to paint all her Philistines as 
spotless heroes and heroines, and all her 
Bohemians as unmitigated villains—a ten- 
dency which we cannot but regret as likely to 
detract from her delightful gift of delicate and 
discriminating characterization. The second 
and third are slight studies, sympathetic, 
with a pleasant seasoning of sarcasm, 
according to Mrs. Sidgwick’s wont. The 
fourth seems best adapted for the serial 
form in which it originally appeared, but 
contains many shrewd and humorous re- 
flections. 





There is point, if not always inspiration, 
in every one of the eight tales contained 
in Mr. R. H. Davis’s Once Upon a Time 
(Duckworth). Our preference is for two 
which respectively touch on a mystical 
aspect of the migration of birds and on the 
efficacy of loving prayer. The latter tale (‘A 
Charmed Life’), dealing with the return from 
Porto Rico to his sweetheart of a newspaper 
correspondent, at the end of the Hispano- 
American War, is a clever satire on the un- 
imaginativeness of the average man. The 
most ambitious of the tales is ‘ A Question 
of Latitude,’ in which human cruelty on 
the Congo is attributed to influences of 
climate. This story is inevitably uncon- 
vincing, the author having chosen a journal- 
ist, with a reputation for conscientiousness 
and good breeding, to exemplify by bru- 
tality and a rabid declaration of love to a 
married woman, the demoralizing effect of 
Darkest Africa upon newcomers. ‘The 
Spy’ is a grim and clever study in crooked 
loyalty, the atmosphere being that of the 
American financial spider’s vast web; and 
those who like farcical fiction will appreciate 
a tale which exhibits the discomfiture of an 
amateur detective. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In What America is Doing: Letters from 
the New World (Blackwood), Miss Annette 
M. B. Meakin gives us the impressions of 
visit to the United States extending from 
the beginning of June to the early part of 
November. Thie is a limited experience 
on which to form opinions about a great 
country, and we cannot say that her views, 
though intelligent enough, rise above the 
ordinary level of traveller’s jottings. She 
took her Tocqueville with her, and supple- 
mented his information with the works of 
Senator Beveridge, Mr. Percy Robinson, 
Mr. Booker Washington, and others. Apply- 
ing a sound English judgment to her studies, 
Miss Meakin touches upon American social 
developments in a manner always void of 
offence and sometimes refreshing. But 
she has naturally little that is new to relate 
about “‘sky-scrapers,” pork-packing, the 
surroundings of Congress, and Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller. The statement that “the 
America of the future will belong to a race 
owing its origin as much to Jewish as to 
Anglo-Saxon blood” needs, surely, a good 
deal of qualification. It is a small matter, 
but baseball is a development rather of 
rounders than of cricket. Some of Miss 
Meakin’s remarks on American slang are 
beyond us. We should have said that 
“thrown over’’ in the sense of “ refused” 
was in common usage in this country, though 
Miss Meakin seems to think that it became 
obsolete with the eighteenth century; 
and we cannot understand why “a wise 
policy” should be regarded as a British, 
and ‘a sane policy” as an American ex- 
pression. On the other hand she might 
have pointed out that their use of “sick” 
is more correct than ours. 


An Atlas of Textual Criticism. By Ed- 
ward Ardon Hutton. (Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press.)—Mr. Hutton’s book is in- 
tended to be “a kind of atlas” to any 
modern text of the New Testament, such as 
“atlas to modern 

There is, 
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Tischendorf, and an 
works on textual criticism.” 
however, a further use for it. 
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preliminary survey of every MS. is wanted, | title, to be neglected, to stray and perish ; 
Mr. Hutton says, but he is fortunate in having as his subject The Archbishops of St. Andrews. Vol. III. 


** and such a survey can only be made by collating 
them in a uniform series of specially selected 
passages which, if numerous enough, would give 
us a perfect idea of their mutual relationship.... 
We must have exactness and this can only be 
secured by submitting all alike to the same 
process, and such is the object of the present 
work.” 


Griesbach’s recognition of the authorities 
as falling into three chief groups, the 
Alexandrine, the Western, and the Byzan- 
tine, is noted; and, as there are many pas- 
sages in the New Testament where the three 
groups “ offer mutually conflicting evidence,” 
it is obvious “‘ that by a careful collation 
of such we can separate our authorities 
and find out how far mixture interferes with 
their evidence.”” Having divided our docu- 
ments into three classes, we may ask which 
is the best; and Mr. Hutton suggests that 
the probable answer would be that the best 
is that having the support of the oldest of 
the witnesses and the widest geographical 
area, and, further, our own approbation. 
That approbation, however, is not to be a 
mere exercise of private judgment. We are 
to follow rules of internal evidence, and the 
reader is told that the best résumé of these 
will be found in Alford’s Greek Testament. 
In the tables of readings, given in this book, 
there is no decision in favour of any reading ; 
and, though Mr. Hutton approves the choice 
of B as the representative oP the Alexandrine 
text, he confesses in these strange words 
that ““B is human and far from perfect, 
and its singular and even subsingular are 
often open to grave question.” In a very 
elaborate appendix examples are supplied of 
triple readings of passages in the Gospels, 
the Acts, the Catholic Epistles, the Pauline 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse; and in the 
atlas proper these passages are again used 
and indication is given of Alexandrine, 
Western, Syrian, and “ peculiar” readings 
in the New Testament MSS. and the writings 
of certain Fathers. By means of these 
selected passages a version may be tested 
and its character revealed. Prof. Burkitt 
furnishes a “note upon some agreements 
between the Sinai Palimpsest and the Textus 
Receptus in St. Mark’s Gospel.” 


Historical Antiquities of Ackworth. Com- 
iled by W. A. Green. (Chiswick Press. )— 
n his Preface Mr. Green explains that his 

information, drawn chiefly from manor 
records, was compiled originally “ with the 
object only of tracing the connexion with 
Ackworth of the family who derive their 
name from the place,’”’ and “ at the instiga- 
tion of Dr. Acworth of Brondesbury.” He 
has himself, we believe, a family interest in 
the inquiry; and both he and Dr. Acworth 
may be congratulated on its fruitful results. 
A topographical work such as this may be 
of two kinds: it may be popular, making 
no appeal except to the local and unskilled 
reader; or it may have a more compre- 
hensive and useful end, the writer being an 
enthusiast who compiles, for the benefit of 
future workers, an exhaustive account of 
his subject—an account such as is aimed at 
by the writers of parish history in the Victoria 
County Histories, but with more ornament 
and circumstance than are there possible. 
Our criticism of the work before us is that 
Mr. Green has fallen between the two ideals. 
He obviously inclines towards the second. 
Thus he makes the fullest use of all docu- 
mentary evidence, rentals, subsidies, court- 
rolls, and so forth: doubtless in another 
case he would have preserved for us—a most 
useful work—many private deeds of the 
greatest interest, such as are apt, under 
modern requirements for the proving of 





a@ manor which formed part of the Duchy of 
Lancaster and consequently has its deeds 
among the records of the kingdom. The 
result is a detailed and generally accurate 
account, with some careful transcripts, 4 
good map and illustrations, and a fair Index. 
But we must insist again that such a work 
(there are only 100 copies printed, by the 
way), compiled so exhaustively from such 
sources, is not popular ; it is material for the 
specialist, and should have been fashioned 
accordingly ; and here the author seems to us 
to spoil a good book at more than one point. 

Our first doubt concerns the _treat- 
ment of references. We question the 
policy of leaving out all that is contained 
in Mr. Saywell’s “ parochial’? history—a 
book not to be found at the British Museum ; 
but, apart from that, the references both 
to documents and to books are often 
inadequate. The writer is setting out the 
information to be obtained upon an important 
point in the early history of the Lacy family ; 
and he leaves the matter unsettled, with no 
further explanation of the sources he has 
used than the word “Charters’’: ‘Mon. 
Ang.’ as a reference to the eight volumes of 
Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ is also inadequate : 
and in one case ‘‘ Close Rolls’ might mean 
any one of about thirty entries in the index to 
aCalendar. These are only three out of many 
instances, emphasized by the fact that from 
time to time the author gives full and correct 
information on such points. 

Again, we can but suppose in certain 
places that the account has been cut short 
for fear of tiring the reader. The result is 
sometimes an obscurity (we should have 
found the Lacy history very difficult with- 
out the printed pedigree; and other in- 
stances occur, ¢.g., on pp. 46 and 66); 
sometimes it is a habit of statement without 
the proof, which the writer no doubt possesses 
himself, or with an accompanying “ pro- 
bably ’’; and sometimes a deplorable omis- 
sion: for instance, Mrs. Ackworth (whose 
husband is much more frequently mentioned 
by Pepys than herself) may have been 
“a trusted emissary of Charles II. in an 
event unrecorded in history,” but we should 
have liked evidence for this, while a bad 
case of omission is found in the whole 
account of the Acworth family. This family 
history is the author’s original and particu- 
lar subject ; yet he gives us nothing more 
than a number of isolated instances of 
persons called Acworth up to the seventeenth 
century, together with a statement that they 
undoubtedly came from Yorkshire (though 
all we hear about one is that he held land 
in Bedfordshire and Suffolk), without any 
attempt to connect them so far as they go, 
and followed by a sudden leap into the 
nineteenth century and present-day bearers 
of the name. The book contains pedigrees, 
but Acworth is not among them. 

To mention another point, the same 
mistaken consideration, as we conceive it, 
for the general reader has led Mr. Green into 
occasional rather irritating innocencies, such 
as his explanation that “miller” and 
““milner’”’ are the same word, that the 
name Lincoln’s Inn still survives, and that 
** marriage fines and the like would appear 
galling to the present-day small farmer ”’ ; 
and, on the other hand, into such speculative 
irrelevancies as “She was forcibly abducted 
....and one wonders what sort of woman 
was this daughter of many earls who was 
twice carried off by force, as is said.” 

We have criticized this book at some 
length because it belongs to a class, founded 
on private zeal, which we would gladly see 
multiplied. 





By John Herkless and Robert Kerr Hannay. 
(Blackwood & Sons.)—The third volume of 
‘The Archbishops of St. Andrews’ is not a 
more entertaining work than its predecessors. 
No doubt the grey monotony of the style is 
the result of conscious and conscientious 
method. No characters are lovingly drawn, 
much less are they painted. With figures in 
the piece so original and peculiar as that 
sister of Henry VIII. who shocked him by 
her marriages and divorces; with Albany, 
the Regent who had been known to throw 
a dozen of his hats into the fire; with the 
Earl of Angus who married the Queen 
Mother when he was so young, and, like 
his brother George, became such a weather- 
cock of treachery before he was old; with 
the pell mell of wild Hamilton and Homes ; 
with the flights, and arrests, and betrayals, 
with the young James V. for a central 
figure, we might expect our authors to pro- 
duce work less uniformly austere. They 
have conscientiously entered into all the 
particulars of clerical and papal negotiations 
about livings, and abbacies, and sees ; by aid 
of the State Papers of Henry VIII. they 
have traced the tangled skein of French and 
English cajolements and bullyings of Scot- 
land; and the various kaleidoscopic com- 
binations into which Henry VIII., Angus, 
Henry Stewart (“‘ Lord Muffin,” as the other 
Henry called him), Margaret, Albany, 
Arran, Hume, Lennox, and Beaton himself 
were thrown as Fortune shook the glass. 
The old familiar story of the burning of 
Patrick Hamilton, and of the worthies 
commemorated by Knox and Calderwood is 
narrated once more. But we see no clear 
pictures of the persons and the times, 
though we may perceive that, when Knox 
called Beaton “‘a leprous bishop,” he was 
only seeking a change from his usual alli- 
terative epithet for bishops as a species. 
When Alesius writes (p. 183) that Beaton 
was ‘‘affinitate conjunctus”’ with Patrick 
Hamilton, he is thinking, presumably, cf 
the fact (p. 228) that, as King James 
wrote, the Archbishop “ married his niece 
....to James, Earl of Arran, whose issue 
the present Earl of Arran, is next heir to 
the throne, after the Duke of Albany, who 
is not married.” James V. accused Beaton 
(apparently an honest patriot) of expecting 
to live till he had crowned his great- 
nephew. This was unjust. Beaton was a 
very respectable and honourable man for 
& Scottish prelate of his period. 


Cat's Cradles from Many Lands. By 
Kathleen Haddon. (Longmans & Co.)— 
There is a piece of academic folk-lore which 
is to the following effect. Once upon a time 
an Oriental potentate visited a great uni- 
versity. The university, in the person of 
all but one of those who were representative 
of its learning, attempted to amuse, by 
instructing, their distinguished visitor. His 
apathy, however, resisted their charm. 
Then came that other one. He was an 
anthropologist. Whipping a piece of string 
out of his pocket, he made a cat’s cradle, 
Instantly a light came into thesulkymonarch’s 
eye; the genuine human being in him 
shone forth; and, man with man, he and the 
anthropologist played at the ancient world- 
wide game, whilst the doctors and the 
proctors looked on and marvelled. 


For the benefit, then, of learned men and 
others Miss Haddon—to whom the tale, 
and the bearing thereof, may not be un- 
known—has composed a most handy and 
compendious manual of the cat’s cradling 
art, Has one a desire for the trigger-fish 
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from Torres Straits, or the Calabash Net 
from Africa, or dressing a skin from the 
American Indian, or the Kayak from the 
Eskimo, or the leashing of Lochiel’s dogs 
from nearer home—why, one has only to 
learn the trick; though “trick” in this 
book is used in a more special sense, and the 
cat’s cradle proper is something in its own 
right, though tricky enough in all conscience. 
Then let us all try this most excellent 
of parlour games. Incidentally, we may 
enmesh the sun, and cause it to stand still 
in the heavens, as the Eskimo aspire to do. 


Manual of Library Bookbinding, Practical 
and Historical. By Henry T. Coutts and 
G. A. Stephen. ith an Introduction by 
Douglas Cockerell. (Libraco.)—This valuable 
handbook should be studied by every 
librarian, indeed, by everybody interested 
in the binding of books. It is a thoroughly 

ractical exposition of all the processes 
involved in modern bookbinding, cheap or 
relatively high-priced. Accordingly it in- 
cludes a study of papermaking and testing, 
of the materials in use for cheap binding and 
casing, and of modern methods of machine 
sewing and binding. This section of the 
book is exceptionally good ; no other work 
known to us gives anything like so clear or 
full an account of the machinery at the dis- 
posal of the modern book-producer. The 
chief difficulty in the way of machine 
binding is the necessity of adjusting 
accurately the machines for each new job, 
as otherwise the back may be broken or 
imperfect. Wire-sewing seems to be on the 
increase, and some of the more serious 
objections to its use appear to have been 
eliminated. We learn incidentally from 
Mr. Stephen that an ordinary novel can be 
lent out about thirty times before its cover 
comes off. The authors add an historical 
section of general accuracy and good judg- 
ment, a Glossary, and an Index. The fact 
that Mr. Douglas Cockerell, the most dis- 
tinguished bookbinder of recent years, has 
written an Introduction is in itself a guaran- 
tee of the importance of this book. 


Tue admirable ‘‘ Dickens Centenary Edi- 
tion’’ (Chapman & Hall) grows apace, the 
latest appearances being Martin Chuzzlewit 
(2 vols.) and A Tale of Two Cities (1 vol.). 
Re-perusal of Dickens is always fruitful 
of suggestion, and the Preface to the first 
edition of the latter work—with its tribute 
to ‘‘Mr. Carlyle’s wonderful book” (i.e. 
‘The French Revolution ')—hints at a side- 
light on Mr. Pecksniff which has, we believe, 
hitherto escaped comment. In ‘ The French 
Revolution,’ vol. iii. book vi. ch. iv., Car- 
lyle wrote of his ‘‘sea-green Incorruptible,” 
Robespierre, that “‘he went always elegant 
and frizzled, not without vanity even,—and 
had his room hung round with sea-green 
Portraits and Busts.” Have we here the 
original inspiration of the “‘ Portrait of my- 
self by Spiller. Bust by Spoker," which 
were the distinguishing ornaments of the 
Pecksniffian parlour ? 

In both novels the illustrations have the 
clearness of detail we have already praised, 
and the general excellence of production is 
maintained. 


In “ The Readers’ Library ” (Duckworth), 
a series which is well worth following, Mr. 
W. Nevinson's Essays in Freedom are 
now available. Excellent reading they 
make, being full of spirit and enterprise, both 
in the world of thought and that of action, 
for the author combines with the enthusiasm 
of the scholar the practical energy of the 
reformer, 





Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the 
Period of the Reformation. Edited by Walter 
Howard Frere for the Alcuin Club. 3 vols. 
(Longmans & Co.)—Dr. Frere has for a long 
time been engaged in a study of the period of 
the Reformation, so far as it is illustrated 
by contemporary Visitation Articles and In- 
junctions, with the result that three sub- 
stantial volumes, each of about 500 pages, 
have been issued under the auspices of the 
Alcuin Club. The whole forms a work of dis- 
tinct value to all historical students, and it 
ought speedily to find its way into every 
library of importance. As it is announced 
that supplemental volumes will before long 
be added to the series, it may be well, in the 
first instance, to state plainly the defects of 
this issue, in the hope that its successors 
will be edited with greater care. 

It is not creditable either to the editor or 
the Council of the Alcuin Club, in dealing 
with documents of historic worth, to be 
obliged to add to the first volume eight pages 
of closely printed “corrigenda.” More- 
over, these corrections might with advantage 
have been considerably extended. Care- 
lessness of method characterizes these books. 
It is risky ‘to print the documents in 
modern spelling, and with no regard to the 
use of stops and capitals which prevail in 
the original.” The genuine meaning of 
records may be materially changed by the 
alterationof stops. Many copyistsare probably 
employed in such work as this, and it would 
be wise for the Alcuin Club to follow the 
example of the Canterbury and York 
Society and insist on the production of 
faithful transcripts. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the 
worth of the books is beyond question. 
There is no exaggeration in the first para- 
graph of the fualem, wherein it is stated :-— 


“There is no set of documents that gives such a 
vivid picture of the religious changes of the six- 
teenth century in England as these that belong to 
ecclesiastical visitation. In them the alterations 
may be followed year by year, or even at times 
month by month. with an amount of detail which is 
enough to be illuminating and not enough to be 
burdensome.” 


Many of these Visitations and Injunctions 
have been already printed, but they are 
dispersed in a variety of works not always 
easy toconsult. Some appeared in Sparrow’s 
‘Collection’ of 1661, and others in Strype’s 
various volumes ; whilst Cardwell printed a 
further series in his ‘Documentary Annals,’ 
issued in 1839. Additions were also made 
to documents of this class, ranging from 
1560 to 1730, in the Second Report of the 
Ritual Commission (1868). But the in- 
dustry of Dr. Frere and his colleagues has 
brought many fresh examples to light, and 
the whole has been arranged in chrono- 
logical sequence. The cross-references and 
notes, together with a splendid Index, add 
materially to the value of the work as a 
quarry for future writers on the gradual 
development and changes of the Church 
of England. 

Another admirable and much-needed fea- 
ture of this undertaking is the Introduction, 
wherein Dr. Frere has set out with lucidity 
and care, in some 150 pages, the origin and 
development of the practice of Visitation, 
with special relation to the Reformation 
changes. The chorepiscopate, designed to 
provide deputies for the diocesan bishop ; 
the rise of the archdeacon, as the bishop’s 
deputy for visitation; the appearance of 
rural deans; the pastoral, inistrative, 


and judicial purposes of visitation; the 
exemptions trom visitations, both episcopal 
and archidiaconal ; and the contests as to 
metropolitical visitation, are one and all 





treated in a scholarly style in the earlier 
part of the Introduction. The only flaw 
we notice in Dr. Frere’s statements, which 
cover the whole range of episcopal Church 
history, is the adoption of the somewhat 
careless, but customary view as to the 
visitation of convents. The republication 
of the Introduction in a separate form is 
much to be desired. 

It only remains to note that the documents 
here printed range from the royal visitatior 
of 1536 to the close of Parker’s primacy in 
1575. 








ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. 


By the death of Antonio Fogazzaro Italy 
has lost her foremost novelist of this gene- 
ration. He was born at Vicenza in 1842 
and the Abate Zanella was his private tutor. 
He early came under the influence of Hugo, 
Chateaubriand, and Heine, and then for 
a time his faith was unsettled by modern 
scientific doctrines. A mystic and an 
idealist, he owed much to Rosmini in his 
thought. He first turned his attention to 
poetry with ‘Miranda’ (1874), a romantic 
tale in verse, and ‘ Valsolda’ (1876), in which 
nature is spiritualized and made to reflect 
man in the Northern way. But his neglect 
of form, which he always considered far 
less important than content, greatly mars 
his poetical work. In 1881 appeared his 
first novel, ‘Malombra,’ the merits of which, 
in spite of its excessive length, its melo- 
dramatic character, and the prominence 
given to spiritualism, were at once recognized. 
Fogazzaro was a great admirer of Dickens, 
and his humour—not a specially Italian 
quality—is nowhere better +e ty than 
in the old German Steinegge in this book. 
It has been said that the hero Corrado Silla, 
a dreamer and a mystic, was drawn from 
himself at this time. Fogazzaro was a 
slow writer. In ‘ Daniele Cortis’ (1885) his 
idealism reached its climax. Then came 
‘Il mistero del poeta’ (1888), his poorest 
book, ‘ Piccolo Mondo Moderno’ (1901), 
and ‘Il Santo’ (1906), the placing of which 
upon the Index by the Vatican helped its 
author to a world-wide reputation. In his 
last novel ‘Leila’ (1910) he considerably 
modified his modernist views. 


In all these books Fogazzaro sacrifices art 
to purpose, for to him the novel is simply 
the best means to a higher end. The chief 
characters lack vitality and exist only to 
fulfil the mission set them by their creator. 
The love-element predominates, but in 
eve case it ends in renunciation in 
obedience to a higher law. Elena’s renun- 
ciation of Daniele to follow a worthless 
husband to America is the most extreme 
instance, and Fogazzaro has been severely 
criticized for continually harping on this 
aspect of love. The minor characters, how- 
ever, who are not required to move in such 
an exalted moral atmosphere, are thoroughly 
alive. What could be better than the open- 
ing of the ‘ Piccolo mondo moderno’ and 
the great question of the egg or the descrip- 
tions of the Municipal Council in the same 
pook ? 


* Piccolo mondo antico’ (1895) is different 
from Fogazzaro’s other novels, and may 
be called the writer’s masterpiece, though 
others maintain that ‘ Daniele Cortis’ is a 
more perfect work of art. It is alive with 
the spirit of the stirring days of preparation 
between 1852-9, when the author was a boy, 
and it is known to have been the book it 
was always his ambition to write. Franco 
Maironi is his own father, and the excellent 
priest his uncle. The action takes place 
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in Valsolda, where Fogazzaro had made 
his beautiful home, overlooking Lake Lugano. 
In this book alone are the real and the ideal 
perfectly blended, while the genial humour 
is as rich as ever. Such scenes as the storm 
on the lake, the drowning of the child 
Ombretta Pipi, in which we may see the 
reflection of Fogazzaro’s life-long grief at 
the death of his own brilliant sor at the age 
of 20, or the searching of the house by the 
Austrians, make it worthy to rank with the 
* Promessi Sposi’ itself. The practical Luisa, 
whose faith, like that of most of Fogazzaro’s 
women, is weaker than her husband’s, 
and the dreamer Franco, roused to action 
by his wife, are thoroughly real, and the 
psychology is brought out by the stcry 
instead of being analyzed by the author. 

Artistically, the short stories in ‘Rac- 
conti brevi’ and ‘Fedele’ are perhaps 
superior to the novels, but they are less 
important. Fogazzaro’s style is considered 
slipshod, and he makes his characters talk 
in dialect as they would do in real life, 
which is a heresy against Manzoni’s theories. 
Whatever the ultimate judgment upon his 
work may be, there is little doubt that his 
idealism has exercised a thoroughly healthy 
influence upon the best of his countrymen 
at a time when materialism reigned almost 
supreme in Italy. 








THE TEUBNER CENTENARY 
FESTIVAL AT LEIPSIC. 


THis very characteristic celebration of 
the success of the great printing and pub- 
lishing house, known as B. G. T. in mono- 
gram, came off with great éclat on the 
3rd of March. There were representatives 
from a vast numberof universities, academies, 
and other scholastic bodies, who brought 
with them illuminated addresses. There 
were present not only Saxon Ministers and 
high officials, but also the Emperor sent a 
Minister, who decorated with the Red 
Eagle the two senior members of the firm. 
Saxon honours were widely distributed ; 
even the senior workmen in the house re- 
ceiving official ribbons or buttons, so that 
the whole affair assumed a State importance 
quite foreign to British ideas. Nevertheless 
it seems a very wise policy that royalty 
should honour trade and tradesmen as 
such, if by that means a greater solidarity 
can be attained between the various sections 
into which modern societies are unfortunately 
divided. 

The feast began with a reception in the 
great working shop of the firm, which was 
cleared for the occasion. The programme 
consisted, beyond the conferring of honours, 
in more than fifty speeches of congratula- 
tion! Nor were they all quite brief. But 
the patience of a German audience is mag- 
nificent. At the end of three hours thus 
employed, Messrs. Ackermann and Giesecke, 
the present heads of the house, must have 
felt themselves near to the gods in public 
estimation. The only note of any hitch 
in their victorious course came from the 
Postmaster, who alluded playfully to some 
friction that had once existed between his 
office and the firm regarding the great item 
of their book postage. This passing shadow 
only tended to enhance the brilliant sun- 
light cast upon the house of Teubner. 

There followed an informal, but hospitable 
lunch, and then a performance at the 
theatre of the last act of the ‘ Meistersinger,’ 
wherein the Leipsic orchestra did ample 
Justice to its lovely music. One felt dis- 
posed to wish that human singing, as it 





now exists in Germany, had not interfered 
with the intense pleasure of the rich and 
melodious accompanying symphony. Older 
men can remember the day when the human 
voice was sweeter than any other instrument. 
Between the vices of shouting and of using 
tremolo, that pleasure of their youth seems 
almost extinct. The day closed with a 
feast to 600 guests in the huge hall of the 
Palmengarten, where there was an ample 
banquet, and many further attempts were 
made, mostly unsuccessful, to interest the 
audience with more speeches. The Kultus- 
Minister, Herr von Beck, made a really able 
and eloquent speech, but one too long and 
serious for the occasion. The rest was 
noise, for the tyranny of a band (as is usual) 
was added to the turmoil of the feast, so 
as to make conversation almost impossible. 
When will the great people of the world 
learn that with 600 guests any additional 
noise is not only superfluous, but even 
vexatious ? The indefatigable hosts and 
guests spent the rest of the evening (for the 
feast had begun at 6.30) in those beer-cellars 
for which Leipsic has always been famous. 
A very handsome volume on the history of 
the firm was presented to each of the 
guests. 








AUGUSTE ANGELLIER. 


Last week, Auguste Angellier, who was 
only sixty-two, died after a severe and pro- 
tracted illness. His loss will be mourned 
by the many friends whom the French critic 
and poet possessed in this country. 

With Angellier disappears a strong man 
with a big heart and splendid brains, one 
who had always the courage to be himself, 
in his thoughts and in the expression of 
them, an intense steady worker, who 
believed in thoroughness, a critic of rare 
insight, whose firm grasp seized on essentials. 
He was a reader of men too, more indulgent 
to their foibles than to their pride or pre- 
tences. His sincerity brushed aside con- 
ventions and artificiality. 

He was loved by his students, to whom 
he gave his time unsparingly. He did not 
deliver lectures, he led them with Shake- 
speare into the “‘ quick forge and working- 
house of thought.” He thought aloud and 
invited others to think, being ever willing 
to listen to different opinions and to answer 
questions. He was tolerant of everything 
except intolerance. His strong individuality 
did not oppress others, but quickened them 
into originality. 

His was a rich human nature, seeming 
ever in full growth, and his wide range 
reminded one of the Renaissance poets, 
as there was a ring of Rabelais in his genial 
laughter. He loved moral and sensuous 
beauty, art, and life, his country and his 
friends; he was kind and prized kindness 
above learning. He was deeply devoted to his 
mother. It was this large humanity which 
he infused into his poems; in point of fact, 
into everything he wrote. 

He began his literary work, apart from some 
journalism, by contributing verse to various 
local papers, but the war of 1870 broke out, 
he enlisted, fell seriously ill, and having 
recovered crossed to England; then he 
entered the French university and lived in 
Paris for some time in the company of 
artists. To this period belongs his ‘ Etude 
sur le peintre Henri Regnault’ (1879). 
Appointed Maitre de Conférences at Douai 
in 1881, and shortly afterwards Professor of 
English Literature at Lille, he spent the 
next twelve years in forming future teachers 
of English and preparing his doctor’s theses 





—the Latin one being ‘ De Johannis Keatsii 
carminibus’ and the French one modestly 
calling itself ‘ Etude sur le Vie et les Euvres 
de Robert Burns.’ His admirable sonnet- 
sequence ‘ A ]’aimée perdue,’ which appeared 
in 1896, was followed longo intervallo by a 
col ection of lyries ‘ Le Chemin des Saisons.’ 
Then he began the series called “‘ Dans la 
Lumiére Antique,’ which opened with the 
‘Dialogues d’Amour’ in 1905, continued 
with the ‘Dialogues Civiques’ and two 
books of minor poems, which include the 
fine elegy ‘ Luctus Matris.’ 

To judge from his continuous production 
he might of late have been deemed at the 
height of his powers. But those who knew 
him intimately were aware that for the last 
few years he had been ordered south every 
winter, and advised not to overwork, as his 
heart was weak. Nothing could daunt him ; 
he continued to write as the inspiration came 
(and it came often) sometimes far into the 
night. He had braced himself to meet the 
terrors of death, and even suffered its agony 
in the poem entitled ‘Decenter Mori,’ 
although he failed to imagine anything like 
the grim reality. 

J’ai la mort en moi, non la mort lointaine 
Celle qu’on suppose et qui doit venir 
Mais la mort déja fixée et prochaine 

Et je sais le point dont je vais périr. 

Elle est 1a, je sens son travail paisible 
Qui jusqu’d présent n’est pas douloureux, 


Mais dans quelques mois deviendra terrible ; 
J’en ai vu mourir, je mourrai comme eux. 


Je ne souffre encor que par la pensée 

De I’adieu prochain qui va s’accomplir ; 
Mais dans quelques jours sera commencée 
L’agonie affreuse ov je dois finir. 


These lines were not written, as one 
might infer, only five or six months ago, 
but at least seven years before the end. 
Yet, as brave as his words then was the Stoic 
courage of him who wrote at the close of 
the same piece :— 

J’essaierai pourtant d’avoir du courage, 

De serrer les dents, de garder mes cris ; 

Je suivrai la mort & son sombre ouvrage 

Cachant ma defaite avec mon mépris. 

Since last October, when a_ bronchial 
attack prevented him from leaving his house 
at Boulogne, he watched the slow approach 
of death ; struck with aphasia, condemned 
to be silent, yet retaining his full con- 
sciousness, he refused henceforth to see 
any one but his long-life friend Dr. ‘L. 
Ovion, who nursed and helped him through 
his sufferings. 








MR. ELLIOT STOCK. 


WE record with regret the death of Mr. 
Elliot Stock, which occurred at his residence 
in Highgate on the Ist inst., only some three 
years aiter his retirement from the business 
so long associated with his name in Pater- 
noster Row. He was born in 1838, the son 
of a man of independent means who belonged 
to an old East Anglian family settled in 
Essex. While he was siill in infancy, his 
father died, and he was brought up by his 
widowed mother, a member of the Huguenot 
family of Collard, whose influence powerfully 
affected his mind, character and career. 
He was educated at Amersham Grammar 
School and then proceeded to his first 
business experience with the firm of Piper, 
Stephenson, and Spence, which _ subse- 
quently became that of Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co. In 1857 his mother 
apprenticed him to Mr. B. L. Green, book- 
seller, of 62, Paternoster Row, and two years 
later he acquired the business which has 
continued to be known by his name since 
1859. 
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Mr. Stock’s predecessor was a son of a well- 
known Baptist minister, and a brother of 
Dr. Green, of the Religious Tract Society. 
The house had become a centre of the Sunday 
School movement ; and Mr. Stock used to 
relate that a writing room was set apart for 
the use of clergymen, Congregational minis- 
ters and others. This was typical of the 
time when the bookseller’s shop was still 
a rendezvous for book-lovers, and when 
business connections revolved upon the 
pivot of personality. Under the name of 
Elliot Stock, the business became developed 
on more general lines, but the original 
impress remained, and Mr. Stock never lost 
the habit of personal contact with his 
clients. In the earlier period of his publish- 
ing activity, the issues were mainly, if not 
solely, of a religious character; but he 
had many interests of his own outside this 
category. His love of nature and his know- 
ledge of bird-life were instinctive, probably 
inherited, together with his tall and well- 
built figure and healthy complexion. Always 
an energetic worker, he found his recreation 
in sports: horse-riding, fencing, boxing, 
mountaineering when possible, and above all 
rowing. A member of the Ilex Rowing 
Club at Putney, now merged in the Leander 
Rowing Club, he was a winner in a four- 
oared race on May 17th, 1865, for which he 
held a silver cup, and in another race the 
following year, for which he held a silver 
goblet. By his marriage in 1866 with 
Fanny, daughter of Samuel Bellin, the 
artist and engraver, he entered a circle of 
artists and literary men, and became an 
amateur of painting as well as a collector of 
first editions. 


Mr. Stock’s distinctive note as a pub- 
lisher was struck by the issue in 1877 of 
“Three Seventeenth Century Rarities,”’ 
being facsimile reprints of the first editions 
of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘The Temple,’ 
and ‘The Complete Angler.’ Another 
notable facsimile reprint was the repro- 
duction of the autograph MS. of the ‘ De 
Imitatione Christi,’ preserved in the Royal 
Library, Brussels, followed by a facsimile 
of the first printed edition, 1470, and later 
still by a translation, in rhythmical form, by 
““A Clerk of Oxenford,” with a preface by 
Liddon. Other similar facsimiles were 
issued, including reproductions of ‘The 
Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers,’ as 
originally printed by Caxton; ‘ The Boke of 
St. Albans,’ by Dame Juliana Berners, 1486 ; 
‘A Treatyse of Fysshynge with an Angle,’ 
1496; the original editions of ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ with an Introduction by Masson; of 
Vaughan’s ‘ Silex Scintillans,’ 1678; and of 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Rasselas,’ and ‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield.’ 


These interests were further maintained 
in ‘ The Antiquary,’ a magazine of which the 
publication began in 1880, and in The 
Bibliographer, another magazine, started 
under the editorship of Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
about two years later. The publication of a 
series called the “ Antiquary’s Library,” 
was cognate with the former; the latter 
gave place to ‘“ The Book-Lover’s Library,” 
@ series which led to the issue of some useful 
books on bibliographical subjects. To the 
Bibliographer succeeded Book-Lore, a similar 
magazine on less technical lines, and to this 
again The Bookworm, a miscellany of 
avowedly popular intent, at half the 
price, which closed the experiment. On the 
other hand, The Antiquary had discovered 
its function as a means of keeping in touch 
with archeological activities and dis- 
coveries in all parts of the country ; it con- 
tinued in its old form till about 1890, when 
the new and current series was begun at a 
reduced price. When these changes were 





contemplated, a new series, the ‘“‘ Camden 
Library ’’ was started, with the object of 
providing a vehicle for the treatment of 
subjects beyond the limits of the magazine 
in its smaller form; but this venture 
became merged subsequently in the “ Anti- 
quary’s Library.” 

A valuable service was rendered to the 
book-hunter and collector by Mr. Stock’s 
publication Book Prices Current, which 
began in 1886. Another widely useful 
publication was ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library.” The volumes of the old magazine 
were a storehouse of information not obtain- 
able elsewhere, but they were not easily 
accessible, and the labour of search was 
very irksome. By classifying the principal 
contents in a series of 30 well-indexed 
volumes with introductions, these difficulties 
were overcome once and for all, thanks to the 
enterprise of the publisher, Mr. Stock, and 
the labours of the editor, Sir Laurence 
Gomme. 


Another undertaking which deserves 
mention in a general survey of Mr. Stock’s 
accomplishment as a publisher, is ‘‘ The 
Popular County Histories,’ a series in which 
some useful topographical accounts have 
been brought together. 


In the department of poetry, a curious 
interest would attach to the examination of 
the numerous books of verse of various 
calibre which were issued by Mr. Stock. 
Himself an amateur in this kind, he was 
perhaps too ready to abet the publication 
of the unknown; but some notable per- 
formances occur in his lists, like the ‘ Foot- 
steps of Proserpine’ of Mr. Newman 
Howard, the poems of the Rev. Frederick 
Langbridge, besides writings in verse and 
prose of William Sharp, Mr. Austin Dobson, 
and others. 

One of the most delightful books he issued 
was ‘ Ros Rosarum,’ by E. V. B. (the Hon. 
Mrs. Boyle). Another was ‘In a Minster 
Garden, by Dean Stubbs of Ely. Both 
books were constant companions with 
their publisher; he read them again and 
again and loved them. In his own book of 
verse ‘A Publisher’s Playground,’ issued by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul in 1888, his favourite 
was a little poem which has been set to 
music, ‘‘ We all do fade as a leaf” :— 

The wind by, 
The dead leaves fall 


Silent beneath 

The churchyard wall. 
Man, like the leaf, 
Doth quiet lie, 

Though deeper, he 
Shall rise and fly 

By Christ his aid 

And shall not stay 
Where men and leaves 
Do aye decay. 








SWINBURNE’S “ UNPUBLISHED 
VERSES.” 


In the catalogue of books and manu- 
scripts to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge on March 15th and two 
following days, lot 118 is described as 
“Swinburne (A. C.) Unpublished Verses 
[1866]: printed and circulated in 1888,” 
and it is stated that 


‘*the following notes appear on the fly-leaf—‘ These 
verses were originally intended for Poems and 
Ballads, Second Series, but the MS. sheet was 
mislaid. The MS. afterwards came into the 

ssession of Mr. Wise, who had 50 copies printed 
or presentation.’ ‘Mr. Wise tells a very different 
story to the above.’” 


Mr. Wise does indeed tell a different story 
in his ‘ Bibliography of Swinburne.’ The 
verses were printed not by him, but by the ! 





late Richard Herne Shepherd, who had 
managed by some means or other to get 
possession of Swinburne’s manuscript. But 
Mr. Wise does not tell the whole of the 
story. He says that these lines, 


As the refluent sea-weed moves in the languid exuberant 


stream, 

Stretches and swings to the slow passionate pulse of the 

sea, &c., 
are certainly the work of Mr. Swinburne, 
and were written in or about the year 1866. 
But they were not only written in or about 
that year; they were actually published 
in it. They will be found, with a few 
alterations, at p. 202 of the 1866 edition of 
‘Poems and Ballads,’ and form a portion 
of the poem called ‘Hesperia.’ It will 
thus be seen that these so-called ‘ Un- 
published Verses * were not unpublished, but 
had been in print since 1866, and that they 
could not have been intended for the second 
series of ‘ Poems and Ballads,’ as they had 
already been published in the first. 

Whether the manuscript from which 
Shepherd printed the lines was a first draft 
which escaped the oblivion of the waste- 
peper basket, or was written by Swinburne 
for a friend, it is impossible to say, but I 
have thought it right to draw attention to 
these facts in order that intending purchasers 
may know the exact position. The leaflet 
has sometimes fetched large sums at auction, 
and not long ago I saw a copy priced in a 
bookseller’s catalogue at 5/. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 








DUBLIN UNIVERSITY FRENCH 
TEXTS. 


My attention has been drawn to an an- 
nouncement in The Atheneum that Messrs. 
Sonnenschein ere about to issue, under the 
editorship of Prof. Gerothwohl (of Bristol 
University), the first volume of a series of 
“Dublin University French Texts.” I 
should be obliged if you would allow me to 
state that I am in no way responsible for 
the issue of this series, of which I consider 
the general title to be misleading. 

Tuomas B. RupmMosE-Brown, 
Professor of Romance Languages in the 
University of Dublin. 








SALE. 


On Thursday, March 2nd, and the following day 
Messrs. Sotheby held a sale of books and manu- 
scripts which included a portion of the collection 
of Mr. C. E. Stewart, and the library of the late 
H. Penfold, Rustington House, Littlehampton. 
The most important lots were the following: 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers, in the 20 original 
nos., 1836, 191. Harleian Society Publications 
and Registers, 97 vols., 1869-1909, 237. ; Lilford’s 
Birds of the British Islands, 7 vols., 1885-97, 
451. Boccaccio’s Decameron, first English trans- 
lation, 2 vols., 1620, 25/. 10s. British Museum 
Catalogue of additions to the Manuscripts, 
10 vols., 1843-94, 191. Chronicles and Memorials 
of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle 
Ages, 187 vols., 1858, &c., 601. Early English 
Text Society's Publications, 131 vols., 1864-98, 
171. Eyton’s Antiquities of Shropshire, 12 vols., 
1854, 241. Bannatyne Club Publications, 46 vols., 
181. Biblia Sacra Latina, Anglo-Norman manu- 
script, thirteenth century, 43/. Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica, 18 vols., 1780-1800, 
161. Dallaway and Cartwright, History of the 
Western Division of Sussex, 3 vols. in 4, 1815- 
1830, 221. Hodgson’s History of Northumberland, 
3 vols. in 7, 1827-58, 211. 10s. Lipscomb’s History 
of Buckingham, 4 vols., 1831-47, 301. Lysons, 
Environs of London, 5 vols. in 9, 1792, 20/. 10s. 
Anselme, Histoire Généalogique de la maison 
royale de France, 9 vols., 1726-33, 141. Clutter- 
buck’s History of Hertford, 3 vols., 1815-27, 221. 
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Dugdale, Antiquities of Warwickshire, 2 vols., 
1730, 181. 10s. Monasticon Anglicanum, 6 vols. 
in 8, 1817-30, 381. Hasted’s History of Kent, 
4 vols., 1778-99, 271. Holme, Academy of 
Armory, 1688, 201. 10s. Litta, Famiglie celebri 
Italiane, 9 vols., 1819-83, 201. Manning and 
Bray, History of Surrey, 3 vols.,1804-14, 331. 10s. ; 
Nash, Collections for the History of Worcester- 
shire, 2 vols., 1781-99, 161. Nichols, History of 
Leicester, 4 vols. in 8, 1795-1815, 119/. Polwhele, 
History of Devonshire, 3 vols. in 1, 1797-1806, 
171. 5s. Statutes of the Realm to the end of the 
reign of Queen Anne, 11 vols., 1810-28, 251. 
Rudder, History of Gloucestershire, 1779, 
191. 10s. Riixner, Anfang Ursprung und Her- 
kommen des Thurnirs in Teutscher Nation, 1530, 
451. Shaw, History of Staffordshire, 2 vols., 
1798-1801, 341. 10s. Surtees, History of Durham, 
4 vols., 1816-52, 211. 5e. Pfintzing, Tewr- 
dannckh, 1519, 497. Wappenbuch von Adgsburg, 
1550, 221. 108. 








LIST CF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Brockington (A. Allen), The Passion of Jesus 
Christ (as seen by Felix). 

Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IX. Laprade— 

ass. 

English Correspondence of Saint Boniface: being 
for the most part Letters exchanged between 
the Apostle of the Germans and his English 
Friends. 

Translated and edited, with an introductory 
sketch of the Saint’s life, by Edward Kylie. 
Part of the King’s Classics. 

Girdlestone (Rev. R. B.), Our English Bible: 
How We Got It, 6d. 

A Tercentenary Memorial of the Authorized 
Version, with the translators’ preface to the 
edition of 1611. 

Mitchell (Rey. A. F.), Hebrews and the General 
Epistles, with Introduction and Notes, 2/ net. 

Part of the Westminster New Testament. 

Newlandsmith (Ernest), The Temple of Life: an 
Outline of the True Mission of Art, 3/6 net. 

Pew to the Pulpit, by a Priest. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. I. 
Gregory Smith. 

St. John the Divine, The Revelation of, 1/6 net. 

Revised Version. Edited by G. H. S. Wal- 


pole. 
Scott (E. F.), The Kingdom and the Messiah, 


6/ net. 

Shepherd (Timothy), The Two Saviours of the 
World: Joseph Typical of Jesus, 2/6 net. 

With 16 illustrations. 

Taylor (R. O. P.), The Athanasian Creed in the 
Twentieth Century, 4/ net. 

Law. 

Justice of the Peace and His Functions, on and off 
the Bench, by a Middlesex Magistrate, 2/6 net. 

A handbook containing an account of the 
various duties attached to the office and the 
laws regarding it. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

aa ep (George Wharton), Holland of To-day, 
18/ net. 

With 56 full-page illustrations in colour and 
otherwise. 

Roget (the late John Lewis), Sketches of Deal, 
Walmer, and Sandwich, 12/6 net. 

With an introduction and notes by S. R. 
Roget, 32 coloured plates, and 8 black-and- 
white illustrations. 

Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments and Constructions of Scotland : 
Second Report and Inventory of Monuments 
Te Constructions in the County of Sutherland, 


Poeiry and Drama. 

Boughton (Rutland) and Buckley (Reginald R.), 
Music-Drama of the Future: Uther and 
Igraine, Choral Drama, 2/ net. 

With essays by the collaborators. 

Garden (H. E.), Ballads of the Boards, 2/6 net. 

Sayle (Charles), Private Music, 1/6 net. 

Story of Nefrekepta, from a Demotic Papyrus, 
put into Verse by Gilbert Murray, 4/6 net. 

Bibliography. 

Austin (Roland), Some Gloucestershire Books and 
their Writers, 6d. 

With an introduction by F. A. Hyett. 
Philosophy. 
Aristotle’s Works: De Partibus Animalium, 


5/ net. 
Translated into English by William Ogle. 








Jourdain (E. F.), On the Theory of the Infinite 
in Modern Thought, 2/ net. 

Two introductory studies. 

— (William), The Nature of Personality, 2/6 
net. 

A course of lectures delivered in Oxford in the 
Lent Term of 1910. 

History and Biography. 

French (Allen), The Siege of Boston, 6/6 net. 

With 14 illustrations. 

Grundy (G. B.), Thucydides and the History of 
his Age, 16/ net. 

Henderson (Archibald), Mark Twain, 5/ net. 

With photographs by Alvin Langdon Coburn. 

Hodgetts (E. A. Brayley), The House of Hohen- 
zollern: Two Centuries of Berlin Court Life, 
15/ net. 

With 16 illustrations. 

Napier (Lieut.-Gen. Sir William), English Battles 
and Sieges in the Peninsula. 

New edition. Part of Murray’s Shilling 
Library. 

Nevill (Ralph), London Clubs, their History and 
Treasures, 7/6 net. 

With a coloured frontispiece and 6 plates in 
monochrome. 

Renwick (George), Finland To-Day, 10/6 net. 

The result of two visits to Finland, in 1906 
and 1909, and of a lifelong interest in the 
affairs of the Grand Duchy. The book con- 
tains 44 illustrations and a map. 

Robinson (J. Armitage), Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of 
Westminster: a Study of the Abbey under 
Norman Rule, 5/ net. 

= (Lucy), The Champions of the Crown, 7/6 
net. 

The life stories of a number of Royalists. 
The book contains 12 illustrations. 

Sylva (Carmen, H.M. Queen Elisabeth of Rou- 
mania), Reminiscences, from Memory’s Shrine, 
10/6 net. 

Translated from the German by her former 
Secretary Edith Hopkirk, with 9 illustrations. 

Geography and Travel. 

District Council Official Publications: Bradford- 
on-Avon, Cullen, Frinton-on-Sea, and Peebles. 

Hudson (W. H.), The Purple Land: being the 
Narrative of one Richard Lamb’s Adventures 
in the Bandi Oriental, in South America, as 
told by Himself, 2/6 net. 

New edition of this striking book in the 
Readers’ Library. 

ee (A. Basil), Round the Horn before the 

ast. 

New edition. Part of Murray’s Shilling 
Library. For notice see Athen., Feb. 14, 
1903, p. 206. 

Robbins (Alice E.), A Tour and a Romance, 6/ 

Includes visits to Tangier, Toledo, and 
Granada. With 50 illustrations. 

Stevens’ Motor Routes, France, 1911, 2/6 net. 

A concise handbook for English and American 
motorists in France, showing at a glance the 
best routes to Paris, the principal tourist and 
health resorts and French frontiers, together 
with complete information of practical use to 
motorists touring in France. Edited by Major 
R. des Cou Stevens. 

Education. 

Eriu, Vol. V., the Journal of the School of Irish 
Learning, Dublin, 10/ annually (2 parts). 

Edited by Kuno Meyer and Carl Marstrander. 

Philology. 


Giles (Herbert A.), A Chinese-English Dictionary, 
Fascicule IV. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
School-Books. 


Cicero’s Correspondence, An Easy Selection 


rom. 

Edited by J. D. Duff. Part of Pitt Press 
Series. 

Coates (J. V. H.), A First Book of Geometry. 

With many diagrams and illustrations. One 
of the First Books of Science. 

Keats: Odes, 1/6 

Edited by A. R. Weekes. Part of the Uni- 

versity Tutorial Series. 
Lock (Rev. J. B.) and Child (J. M.), A New 
Trigonometry, for Schools and Colleges, 6/ 
With many illustrations and diagrams. 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison, 1/6 
Edited by G. E. Hadow. 
Pichon (J. E.) and Nunes (F. R.), Practical 
Lessons in English, 2m. 
With many illustrations. 
Science. 
Ayrton (W. E.), Practical Electricity : a Labora- 
tory and Lecture Course, 9/ net. 

Revised by T. Mather, for first year students 
of electrical engineering, based on the practical 
definitions of the electrical units. The book 
contains over 300 illustrations. 





ae 
Bergson (Henri), Creative Evolution, 10/ net. 
Authorized translation by Arthur Mitchell. 
Halford (Frederic M.), Modern Development of 
the Dry Fly: The New Dry Fly Patterns, the 
Manipulation of Dressing them, and Practical 
Experiences of their Use, 15/ net. 
With many illustrations. 
Kennedy (Rankin), The Principles of Aeroplane 
Construction, 5/ net. 
_. With calculations, formule, and 51 diagrams. 
Lilienthal (Otto), Birdflight as the Basis of 
Aviation, 9/ net. 

A contribution towards a system of aviation, 
compiled from the results of numerous experi- 
ments made by O. and G. Lilienthal, with a 
biographical introduction and addendum by 
Gustav Lilienthal. Translated from the 
second edition by A. W. Isenthal, with a 
portrait, 94 illustrations, and 8 litho plates. 

Swenson (Bernard V.), Frankenfield (Budd), 
assisted by John M. Bryant, Testing of Electro- 
Magnetic Machinery and Other Apparatus, 
Vol. II. Alternating Currents, 11/ net. 

With many illustrations and diagrams. 

United States National Herbarium Contributions : 
Vol. 13, Part 7, A Preliminary Treatment of the 
Genus Castilla, by Henry Pittier; and Vol. 14, 
Part 2, History of the Cocoanut Palm in 
America, by O. F. Cook. 

“= (John J.), Life Histories of Familiar Plants, 

New edition, with Rembrandt frontispiece 
and 121 figures reproduced from photographs 
and photo-micrographs taken by the author. 

Whiteford (James), The Trisection of the Angle 
by Plane Geometry: verified by Trigonometry, 
with Concrete Examples. 

Juvenile Books. 

Dickens (Charles), by his Eldest Daughter, 2/6 

Written in 1885 expressly for the young, with 
four illustrations in colour. 

Fiction. 

Adair (Cecil), Cantacute Towers, 6/ 

A story strong in incident and plot. 

ee (Maude), Shadow-Shapes, 6/ 

Tells of a struggle of will-power between two 
strong men for one woman. 

Arthur (Frederick), John Merridew, 6/ 

An Italian story of intrigue. 

Barr (Amelia E.), A Reconstructed Marriage, 6/ 

A story of a husband and wife whose life in 
Scotland is wrecked by domestic troubles, but 
who, after a long parting, meet again in Ame- 
rica with happy results. 

Braddon (Miss), Vixen, 7d. net. 

New edition. 

Burgin (G. B.), The Vision of Balmaine, 6/ 

The story of a banker whose character was 
changed by undeserved punishment. 

Curtis (Harper), The Lord Dollar (Don Dinero), 6/ 

The tragedy unfolded in the prologue hap- 
pened in the middle seventies, the story proper 
opening in 1890. 

Fitzstephen (Gerald), Griffith Colgrove’s Wife, 6/ 

The scene is laid mainly in mid-Victorian 
London, and a picture is presented of the social 
life, political intrigues, and literary interests 
of the time. 

Fogazzaro (Antonio), Leila, 6/ 

Translated by Mary Prichard Agnetti. 

Forman (.‘ustus Miles), The Unknown Lady, 6/ 

The story of an artist who is haunted by 
an unknown face. 

Galsworthy (John), The Patrician, 6/ 

A modern commentary on the maxim that 
‘* character is fate.” 

Hunt (Violet), Tales of the Uneasy, 6/ 

A series of clever and rather painful stories. 

Jacomb (A. E.), The Lonely Road, 6/ 

Mainly a study of an unhappy marriage. 

Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 2/6 

With introduction and notes. One of Mac- 
millan’s English Classics. 

Leverson (Ada), The Limit, 6/ 

A gallery of modern types in society cleverly 
sketched. 

Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc), Jane Oglander, 6/ 

A study of a well-bred, sensitive, charming 
girl, and her experiences in love and renuncia- 
tion. 

Norton (Roy), The Garden of Fate, 6/ 

A story of Morocco. 

Rives (Hallie Ermine), The Kingdom of Slender 
Swords, 6/ 

A story of modern Japan, which deals with 
an international plot to bring about a naval 
catastrophe. 

Selborne (John), The Thousand Secrets, 6/ 

An exciting and imaginative story. 

Sidgwick (Ethel), Le Gentleman: an Idyll of the 
Quarter, 6/ 

A story dealing with a lady student’s art 
career in Paris and the doings of her Scotch 
fiancée. 
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Smith (Dorothy V. Horace), Isabel, 6/ ’ 
The story of a young lady who determines 
to get married. 
General Literature. 

British Guiana: Sugar Industry, Balata and 
Rubber Industries, and Rice Industry. 

Leaflets Nos. 1, 3, and 4, issued by the 
Permanent Exhibitions Committee. 

Bull (Albert E.), Sound Business: How Its 
Principles May be Learnt and Put to Practical 
Use, 6/ net. y 

Carpenter (Edward), Non-Governmental Society, 
3d. net. 


Celtic Review, February, 2/6 net. 

Now = by Messrs. William Hodge 
& Co. of Edinburgh and London. 

Cloud Rifts over Cottonopolis, by an Observer, 
1/ net. 

A series of sketches attempting to present 
certain aspects of the life of the city which are 
so familiar as to pass unnoticed. 

D’Auvergne (Edmund B.), The Night Side of 
Paris, 1/ net. 
New edition. 
Douglas (Norman), Siren Land, 6/ net. 

Including chapters on the Uplands of 
Sorrento, Tiberius, the Cave of Crapolla, &c. 
With 26 illustrations. 

German Menace (The), and How to Meet It, by 
an Englishman (F. E.), 6d. net. 
Graham (R. B. Cunninghame), Progress and other 
Sketches, 2/6 net. 
Another reissue in the Readers’ Library. 
Kerr (Clarence G.), The Scottish Householder’s 
Everyday Guide, 2/6 net. 

A handbook for the voter, taxpayer, investor, 
and Churchman. 

London (Jack), Before Adam, 6d. 

Popular edition. For notice see Athen., May 23, 
1908, p. 633. 

ae (Margaret), The Child and the State, 
net. 

No. IX. of the Socialist Library. 

Russell (Right Hon. G. W. E.), A Pocketful of 
Sixpences, 1/ net. 

New edition. For notice see Athen., Dec. 14, 
1907, p. 766. 

Skeat (Walter W.), The Past at Our Doors, or 
The Old in the New Around Us, 1/6 

With many illustrations. One of the Readable 

Books in Natural Knowledge Series. 
Spaight (J. M.), War Rights on Land, 12/ net. 

_ With a preface by Francis D. Acland. 
Spingarn (J. E.), The New Criticism. 

A lecture delivered at Columbia University, 
March 9, 1910, pointing out the changes which 
have come over modern criticism, and the 
dropping of old rules and conventions. 

Stacpoole (W. H.), The Coronation Regalia: an 
ge into a Curious Bypath of Literature, 
net. 
Tucker (Benj. R.), State Socialism and'Anarchism : 
tad Far they Agree and Wherein they Differ, 


Sixth edition, with a postscript. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Harnack (A.), Beitriige zur Einleitung in das 
Neue Testament; Part IV. Neue Untersuch- 
ungen zur Apostelgeschichte u. zur Abfassungs- 
zeit der synopt. Evangelien, 3m. 

Jastrow (Morris, jun.), Die Religion Babyloniens 
und Assyriens, Part 16, 1m. 50. 


Law. 
Vecchio (Giorgio del), L’Idée d’une Science du 


Droit Universel Comparé, 
Translated by M. René Francez. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Delaporte (L.), Catalogue des Cylindres orientaux 
et des cachets assyro-babyloniens, perses et 
Spemapemeten de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 

r. 


Fantin-Latour (Madame), Catalogue de I’@uvre 
complet (1849-1904) de Fantin-Latour, 30fr. 
Edition limited to 100 copies. 
Poetry and Drama. 
Duval (G.), L’Cfuvre Shakespearienne: son 
histoire (1616-1910), 3fr. 50. 
Olivero (F.), Sulla Poesia Lirica di Arthur 
Symons. 
An extract from the review ‘ Studium.’ 
oe de), Le Miroir des Heures: Poémes, 


Political Economy. 
Simon (F.), Englische Stadtverwaltung, Eine 
Studie, 3m. 
History and Biography. 
Aulard (F.-A.), Recueil des Actes du Comité de 
Salut Public, vol. 20. 


Murat (Joachim), Lettres et Documents pour 
servir a L’Histoire de 1767-1815, publiés par 
S. A. Le Prince Murat, 7fr. 50. 

Introduction and notes by M. Paul le 
Brethon. ; 
Picard (E.), 1870: La Guerre en Lorraine, 10fr. 
School-Books. 

Pichon (J. E.) and Sattler (F.), Deutsches Lese- 

und Redebuch, 2m. 
Science. 

Fabre (J.-H.), Moeurs des Insectes, 3fr. 50. : 

A book by the masterly entomologist with 
excellent illustrations. 


General Literature. 


Cazamian (Louis), L’Angleterre Moderne, son 
Evolution, 3fr. 50. 


*,* All books received at the Office up to W ednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested to 
state prices when sending books. 








Kiterary Gossip. 


, Messrs. Smita & Exper will publish 
on the 23rd inst. ‘The Belmont Book,’ by 
*““'Vados,” with a preface by Mr. Arnold 
Bennett. The author describes life in 
Normandy and among Norman peasants 
as seen through English eyes. 


A voLUME entitled ‘ Turkey of the Otto- 
mans,’ by Miss Lucy M. Garnett, will 
shortly be published by Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons in their ‘‘ Countries and Peoples ” 
Series. Miss Garnett has both travelled 
and lived in the Near East. Another forth- 
coming volume in the same series is 
*‘ Belgium of the Belgians,’ by Mr. D. C. 
Boulger, who has already written more 
than one work on Belgian life and history. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S spring announce- 
ments include ‘The Modern Parisienne,’ 
by M. Octave Uzanne; and in ‘The 
Modern Criminal Series” ‘ Modern Theories 
of Criminality,’ by C. Bernaldo de Quiros, 
translated by Dr. Alphonse de Salvio ; 
‘Criminal Psychology,’ by Prof. Hans 
Gross, translated by Dr. Horace Kallen ; 
‘Crime: its Causes and Remedies,’ by 
the late Prof. Lombroso; and several 
other volumes concerning the philosophy 
of wrong-doing and punishment. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will have ready shortly 
in fiction ‘South Sea Stories ’ and ‘* Burn- 
ing Daylight,’ by Mr. Jack London; 
‘The Vocation, by Mr. Mark Ryce; 
and ‘A Portentous History,’ by Alfred 
Tennyson. 


Messrs. PUTNAM’S spring announce- 
ments include ‘In the Time of the 
Pharaohs,’ by Prof. A. Moret, translated 
by Madame Moret; ‘Little Cities of 
Italy,’ by M. André Maurel, translated 
by Helen Gerard; and ‘Criminal Man— 
according to Lombroso,’ summarized by 
his daughter, Signora Guglielmo Ferrero. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Wiiicock of Lerwick, 
author of various historical biographies, is 
now engaged on a Life of Sir Henry Vane. 


Mr. S. E. Wryzotr has in the press 
with Messrs. Constable ‘ The Iliad Pocket 
Book,’ the third of his pocket series of 
classics, with an introduction by Dr. T. H. 
Warren. 


THE catalogue of rare books from the 





Galli (H.), Gambetta et L’ Alsace-Lorraine, 3fr. 50. 


library at Birch Hall, near Colchester, 


which Messrs. Hodgson will sell on the 
22nd inst., includes many interesting 
volumes. The most important is a copy of 
Gower’s ‘Confessio Amantis,’ printed by 
Caxton in 1483, wanting 18 leaves, which, 
though not recorded in Mr. Seymour de 
Ricci’s ‘Census,’ was described in these 
columns in the issue of May 9th, 1885. 
There is also a copy of Caxton’s transla- 
tion of the ‘Vite Patrum,’ printed by 
De Worde in 1495, as well as the ‘ Poly- 
chronicon ’ of 1495 and a Hore of 1513 by 
the same printer. A Latin Psalter, 
printed by Reynault in 1519, in the original 
calf binding, was once owned—as recorded 
in a contemporary MS. note on the fly-leaf 
—by Sir James Boleyn, uncle to Queen 
Anne Boleyn, while a copy of the First 
Edition of Voltaire’s ‘La Henriade’ has 
an inscription in his own hand. There are 
also a number of interesting Americana, 
mostly collected by Samuel Wegg, Gover- 
nor of the Hudson’s Bay Company from 
1783 to 1799. 


THE same catalogue includes the ex- 
tremely rare tract, written and _pub- 
lished (with a map) by Sir William 
Alexander in 1624 as an “ Encourage- 
ment to Colonies.” This copy is the re- 
issue of 1630, possibly the same text, 
but with a new title, ‘The Mapp and 
Description of New-England,’ and without 
the dedication to King James I. 


Tue Reviewer of Dr. Fothergill’s book 
writes in reply to his note in this column 
last week :— 

“Dr. Fothergill may easily verify the 
statement about the Bannatyne Club by 
going no further than Chambers’s ‘ Ency- 
clopedia.’ He may also consult Mr, San- 
ford Terry’s ‘ Scottish Historical Clubs.’ As 
for the original of Tullyveolan, we have 
learnt much since Lockhart wrote. The 
view taken by Dr. Robert Chambers that 
Traquair House, in Peeblesshire, was the 
original is now accepted by the best autho- 
rities.”’ 

WE point out for the convenience of our 
readers that Mr. Frowde, of the Oxford 
University Press, is agent in Europe for the 
publications of the University of Pennsy!l- 
vania. 


Dr. Stpney Lee has been appointed 
Leslie Stephen Lecturer at Cambridge 
this year, and on May 13th will consider 
‘ Methods of Biography.’ 


THE second Moncure Conway Memorial 
Lecture will be delivered at South Place 
Institute by Mr. H. W. Nevinson next 
Friday evening. The subject will be 
‘Peace and War in the Balance.’ 


A couLection of M. Edmond Rostand’s 
poems ‘Les Musardises, 1880-93,’ in- 
cluding several unpublished pieces, is to 
appear in Paris in the middle of the 
month. 


Tue death, at the age of eighty, is 
announced from Géttingen of Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Regelsberger, Professor of Roman 
and German Law at the University of that 
town, and author of ‘Zur Lehre vom 
Altersvorzug der Pfandrechte,’ ‘Die Vor- 





verhandlungen bei Vertrigen,’ and 
* Pandekten.’ 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Convergence in Evolution. By Arthur 
Willey. (John Murray.) — Prof. Willey’s 
main object in this interesting essay is to 
bring into prominence the extent and im- 
portance of convergence as a factor in ex- 
plaining morphological similarities amongst 
widely separated phyla of the animal 
kingdom. Incidentally, he brings his guns 
to bear, trained from this position, upon 
Dr. Gaskell’s hypothesis of the origin of 
vertebrates from an ancestral arthropod 
form. He believes, that, if with our present 
knowledge the theory of vertebrate descent 
from the Protochordata is unsatisfactory, 
so also is Dr. Gaskell’s attempt to trace it 
through a series of homologies between the 
Paleostraca and the Vertebrata. He con- 
siders that the apparent topographical 
coincidence between the infundibulum in 
the floor of the third ventricle of the verte- 
brate brain and the appendiculate «so- 
phagus has no functional equivalence, and 
further that the vertebrate infundibulum 
can be brought into topographical correla- 
tion with a primitive feature of another 
phylum, viz., the anterior neuropore of 
protochordates. He believes that the facts 
can be better harmonized on a broad basis 
of convergence than by an unrestrained use 
of homology. 


With regard to the corollary to Dr. 
Gaskell’s theory, which necessitates the 
assumption that what was hypoblast in the 
arthropod has become epiblast in the 
vertebrate and vice versa, Prof. Willey says 
that the integrity of the gut throughout 
the triploblastic animals cannot be assailed 
without invalidating the continuity of the 
archenteric cavity throughout the Metazoa : 
“but this is to strike at the root of the 
entire fabric of comparative morphology.” 
This proceeding, by the way, some of the 
speakers who took part in the recent debate 
on Dr. Gaskell’s hypothesis at the Linnean 
Society seem to regard with tolerable equani- 
mity: so far has opinion progressed since 
the subject was discussed at Cambridge in 
1895. 


The author cites the sinistral variation of 
the shell in Molluses and the reversed pose 
of the body in flat fishes as examples of 
convergent variation. Prof. Bateson has 
quoted them as instances of discontinuous 
variation, and no doubt Prof. De Vries would 
consider them excellent examples of muta- 
tion. As Prof. Willey says in referring to 
another debatable question, “ everything 
depends on the point of view” ! 

But what, after all, does the author mean 
by the term convergence ? He defines it 
as resemblances amongst animals not due 
to direct relationship or genetic affinity, 
and most commonly seen either as mimicry 
or as homoplasy. Convergence depends 
first on divergence and secondly on parallel- 
ism, and he illustrates these three principles 
in operation by a graphic table showing the 
divergences, parallelisms, and convergences 
between the Marsupial and the Placental 
Mammals. His view, in fact, is that the 
phyla once separated have continued on 
their own lines of evolution, and that re- 
semblances are more often due to parallel- 
ism and convergence than to genetic re- 
lationship. He sorrowfully confesses, how- 
ever, that “it appears that there is more 





joy amongst morphologists over one at- 
tempt at genealogy than over ninety and 
nine demonstrations of convergence.” 

Apart from its controversial side Prof. 
Willey’s book is stored with examples of 
morphological details and resemblances 
drawn from his extensive knowledge of the 
animal kingdom, which will delight and 
fascinate the reader. He seems sometimes 
a little old-fashioned, and perhaps hampered 
by what he describes as “‘ the canons of the 
art of morphology,” but his criticism is 
always temperate, and arouses interest 
rather than opposition. The numerous 
technical terms scattered through the volume 
may at first sight alarm those unfamiliar 
with zoclogical nomenclature, as no glossary 
is provided, but in most instances their 
mysteries are sufficiently unravelled in the 
text. We may note that the frontispiece 
should be referred to p. 94, not p. 90. 


Feeble-Mindedness in Children of School 
Age. By C. Paget Lapage. With an 
Appendix on ‘ Treatment and Training’ by 
Mary Dendy. (Manchester, University Press. ) 
—The care of the feeble-minded is exciting 
much thought both at home and abroad. 
The very harmlessness of those affected has 
hitherto prevented proper steps being taken 
to shield them from designing persons, 
both in their own interests and in those of 
the State to which they belong. The first 
step in advance was made when it was recog- 
nized that children who were infirm of 
purpose rarely improved as they grew older ; 
the second step when it became clear that the 
feeble-minded were more likely to beget 
feeble-minded offspring than those with 
more stable brains. In other words, feeble- 
mindedness is an inherent defect of the germ- 
plasm. It is therefore a variation of the 
backward or retrograde type in the deve- 
lopmental history of the human species, and 
is permanent. Such persons need to be 
shielded and helped throughout their lives 
as much for their own sakes as because 
they are a menace to the Commonweal, 
since they breed freely, are often not un- 
comely, and have defects which are not 
always immediately apparent. 

Dr. Paget Lapage’s monograph on ‘ Feeble- 
Mindedness in Children of School Age’ 
forms a volume of the medical series of the 
Manchester University publications, and is 
dedicated to the memory of Henry Ashby. 
It is written for non-professional as well] as 
for medical readers, and it gives in clear 
detail what has been done for the feeble- 
minded, especially in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and points out how much still 
remains tobe done. Miss Mary Dendy, M.A., 
contributes an excellent chapter upon 
the training and treatment of feeble-minded 
children, which might be read with ad- 
vantage by every school mistress and matron 
of a children’s home throughout England. 
There are some good illustrations and an 
excellent bibliography for those who wish 
to make themselves better acquainted with 
a@ subject which annually increases in im- 
portance. 


The Feeble-Minded. By E. B. Sherlock. 
With an Introductory Note by Sir H. B. 
Donkin. (Macmillan & Co.)—Dr. Sherlock 
also deals with the problem of the feeble- 
minded from the scientific and classifying 
aspects. His work is introduced by a short 
prefatory note from the pen of Sir H. B. 
Donkin the Medical Advisor to the Prisons 
Commissioners, who points out the great 
difficulty which exists at present in con- 
trolling the large class of slightly weak- 
minded persons, who are dangerous for the 
reason hinted above. 





Dr. Sherlock speaks with authority on his 
subject, because he was formerly Super- 
intendent of the Belmont Asylum for Idiots, 
and in addition to his medical qualifications 
he is a barrister-at-law and Lecturer on 
Biology at the Westminster Hospital Medical 
School. The earlier chapters of the book 
are mainly psychological. They deal with 
the nature and basis of mind in its normal 
and enfeebled states with a thorough know- 
ledge of what has been written of late years 
upon the subject, both at home and abroad. 
The general conclusion arrived at is in 
agreement with the report of the Royal 
Commission on the Feeble-Minded: ‘ That 
both on the grounds of fact and theory 
there is the highest probability that feeble- 
mindedness is usually spontaneous in origin 
—that is, not unduly due to influences 
acting on the parent—and tends strongly 
to be inherited.’”’ Chap. vi. deals with the 
varieties of the feeble-minded, and a final 
chapter is entitled ‘ Handling of the Feeble- 
Minded.” It gives some interesting details 
of the methods of testing the faculties and 
recording the ancestral defects of these 
degenerates. 








“NYARONG” AMONG THE SEA 
DYAKS. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 

Apropos of Mr. Gomes’s letter in 


The Atheneum of March 4th (p. 251), in 
which he states that neither he nor 
any of his friends have heard of the word 
nyarong among the Sea Dyaks, may I 
point out that a full account of the word 
and its meaning is to be found in the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
vol. xxxi. ? That volume contains (p. 173) 
an article by Messrs. Hose and MacDougall 
on ‘Men and Animals in Sarawak.’ The 
nyarong is said by them to be a sort of 
manitou or personal totem —a “ spirit- 
helper”’ generally in animal form, whose 
identity is revealed in dreams to a favoured 
few, perhaps not more than one in a hundred. 
The rerity of this “spirit-helper” and the 
natural reticence of the natives on a subject 
sosacred to their ideas may well account for 
Mr. Gomes’s lack of information; but the 
belief is so important for th> history of 
totemism that it is to be hoped that more 
light will some day be thrown upon the 
subject. H. J. Rose. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyvaL.—March 2.—Sir Archibald Geikie, 
President, in the chair.—Papers were read as 
follows: ‘ Reversal of the Reflex Effect of an 
Afferent Nerve by altering the Character of the 
Electrical Stimulus applied,’ by Prof. C. S. 
Sherrington and Miss 8S. C. Sowton,— Carbon 
Dioxide Output during Decerebrate Rigidity,’ by 
Dr. H. E. Roaf,—‘ The Alcoholic Ferment of 
Yeast-Juice, Part VI. The Influence of Arsenates 
and Arsenites on the Fermentation of the Sugars 
by Yeast-Juice,’ by Messrs. Arthur Harden and 
W. J. Young,— Experiments to ascertain if 
certain Tabanide act as the Carriers of 7'rypano- 
soma pecorum,’ by Col. Sir David Bruce and Capts. 
A. E. Hamerton and H. R. Bateman,—and 
‘ Experimental Studies in Indian Cottons,’ by 
Mr. H. M. Leake. 





GEOLOGICAL.—Feb. 17.—Annual General Meet- 
ing.—Prof. W. W. Watts, President, in the chair.— 
The following were elected officers: President, 
Prof. W. W. Watts; Vice-Presidenis, Messrs. 
C. W. Andrews, A. Harker, J. E. Marr, and Prof. 
W. J. Sollas; Secretaries, Prof. E. J. Garwood 
and Mr. A. S. Woodward; Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Archibald Geikie; Treasurer, Mr. A. Strahan. 


Feb. 22.—Prof. W. W. Watts, President, in the 


chair.—The following were elected Fellows: 
Messrs. A. Hamilton and T. Herdman.—The 
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following {communication was read: * The, 
Geology of the Districts of Worcester, Robertson 
and Ashton (Cape Colony),’ by Mr. R. H’ 
Rastall. 





LINNEAN.—March 2.—Dr. D. H. Scott, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following papers were 
read in title: ‘ Dermaptera (Earwigs) preserved 
in Amber,’ by Dr. Burr; ‘ Report on Marine 
Polyzoa of the Collection made by J. Stanley 
Gardiner in the Indian Ocean, 1905,’ by Miss 
L. R. Thornely ; which was followed by remarks 
by the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing on the terms 
a go and bryozoa; and ‘On the Mysidacea 
and Euphausiacea collected in the Indian Ocean 
during 1905,’ by Mr. W. M. Tattersall. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Feb. 28.— 
Mr. Alexander Siemens, President, in the chair.— 
The paper read was ‘ Modern Railway Signalling : 
some Developments on the Great Western Rail- 
way,’ by A. T. Blackall, M.Inst.C.E. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—March 7.— 
Prof. Gowland in the chair.—Dr. Duckworth read 
@ paper on ‘Cave Exploration at Gibraltar in 
September, 1910.’ The object of this research was 
to gain information on the spot as to the exact 
conditions in which prehistoric human remains 
occur on the Rock of Gibraltar. In addition to 
@ general survey of the locality, two caves were 
explored. The first cave examined is in Forbes 
Quarry, whence the human cranium, so well- 
known as the Gibraltar skull, was obtained in 1848. 
The cave in question proved very difficult work, 
owing to the great density of ten successive stalag- 
mite strata composing its floor. ‘The latter was 
exposed over a considerable area, and at a depth 
of 4 ft. 6 in. solid rock was always present. No 
animal remains could be detected. Since this 
excavation Forbes Quarry has been almost com- 
pletely filled, owing to the fall of many tons of 
rock from the heights above. The mouth of the 
cave is now hardly accessible. 

The second cave was at a considerable height 
(800 ft.) above sea-level. The excavation 
yielded abundant evidence that it had been a 
resort of prehistoric man in the early neolithic 
stage of culture. The conditions are best explained 
4 describing them as a cave kitchen-midden. 
The evidence of human occupation includes the 
larger part of a human skeleton of the Cro. 
Magnon type, in addition to stone implements, 
sherds, and shell ornaments. The associated 
fauna is varied. To the list of such animals as 
have been recorded already, the following can now 
be added: wolf, seal hema mena and almost 
certainly chamois, with certain birds and reptiles, 
Special attention was given to the identification 
of small mammalian bones, with a view to ascer- 
taining the presence or absence of arctic rodent 
types: the latter were not identified. Dr. Duck- 
worth intends to seek further permission from 
the authorities to continue these researches at 
an early date. 





ARISTOTELIAN.— March 6.—Dr. T. P. Nunn 
Treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. F. H. B. Dale was 
elected a member.—The Hon. Bertrand Russell 
read a paper on ‘ Knowledge by Acquaintance and 
Knowledge by Description.’ There are two sorts 
of knowledge of objects, namely, knowledge by 
acquaintance and knowledge by description. Of 
these it is only the former that brings the object 
itself before the mind. We have acquaintance 
with sense-data, with many universals, and 
possibly with ourselves, but not with physical 
objects or other minds. We have descriptive 
knowledge of an object when we know that it is 
the object having some property or properties 
with which we are acquainted; that is to say, 
when we know that the gem | or properties in 
question belong to one object and no more, 
we are said to have knowledge of that one object 
by description, whether or not we are acquainted 
with the object. Our knowledge of physical 
objects and of other minds is <7 knowledge b 
description, the descriptions involved being suc 
as involvesense-data. All propositions intelligible 
to us, whether or not they primarily concern 
things only known to us by description, are com- 
posed wholly of constituents with which we are 
acquainted, for a constituent with which we are 
not acquainted is unintelligible to us. When a 
judgment is rightly analyzed, the objects which 
are constituents of it must all be objects with 
which the mind which is a constituent of it is 
acquainted. This conclusion forces us to analyze 
descriptive phrases occurring in propositions, and 
to say that the objects denoted by such phrases 
are not constituents of judgments in which such 


phrases occur (unless these objects are explicitly 
mentioned). This leads us to the view (recom- 
mended also on purely logical grounds) that when 
we say ‘‘ the author of ‘ Marmion’ was the author 
of ‘ Waverley,’ Scott himself is not a constituent 
of our judgment, and that the judgment cannot 
be explained by saying that it affirms identity 
of denotation with diversity of connotation. It 
also, plainly, does not assert identity of meaning. 
Such judgments, therefore, can only be analyzed 
by breaking up the descriptive phrases, introduc- 
ing a variable, and making propositional func- 
tions the ultimate subjects.—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Institution of Mechanical Enginosss, 8.—Graduates’ Meeting. 
— &R Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘The Burlington- 
onshire Collection of Drawings,’ Mr. J. A. Gotch. 
, 8.—* Applications of Electric Heating,’ Lec- 
ture II., Prof. J. A. Fleming. (Cantor Lecture.) 


ions with ights in Underground Water 
since 1907,’ Messrs. H. F. Bidder and W. V. Graham. 
— Geographical, 8.30.—'‘A Pioneer Journey in the Purcell Range, 
British Columbia,’ I’r. T. G. Longs 
¥ talline Structure: Mineral, 
, and Liquid,’ ure III., Mr. A. E. H. Tutton. 
.—" heories on the Origin of the 
Iphabet,’ Dr. H. Hirschfeld. 
‘Some Properties of Aluminium Anode-Films, 
Mesers. G. FE. Bairsto and R. Mercer; ‘The Weight of a 
“Normal” Litre of Hy en Chloride and the Atomic 
Weight of Chlorine,’ Messrs. F. P. Burt and R. W. Whytlaw- 
Gray ; ‘A Physico-Chemical Study of Mercury-Sodium Alloys 
or jum Amal .’ Mr. E. Vanstone ; ‘On Surface Effects 
ween Mercury and Certain Solutions, and an Electro- 
Chemical Method of Estimating Dissolved Oxygen,’ Messrs. 
8. W. J. Smith and W. F. Higgins. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The Electrification of a 
Portion of the Suburban fystem of the London, Brighton 
and South Coast Kailway,’ Mr. P. Dawson. 

— Colonial, 8.30. 

Wap. Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘The Adulteration of Food,’ Col. 


= Mescorctogton). 7.30.--‘ What Can We Learn From Rainfall 
Records?’ Prof. H. Hf. Turner. 

— Entomological, 8. 

—  Folk-Lore, 8.—‘ Morris Dances and Sword Dances,’ Mr. C. J. 


8 . 
Tavr. Regal] peeetbation, 3.—'Giants and Pygmies,’ Lecture I., Prof. 


— Royal Society, 4.90.—'Gametogenesis of the Gallfiy, Neuroterus 
lenticularis, Part II., Mr. L. Doncaster; ‘The Action of 
the Venom of Kchis carinatus,’ . K. Fraser and Dr. 
J. A. Gunn ; ‘Further Kesearches on the Development of 
Tr gambi. n Glossina palpalis,’ Col. Sir D. 
Bruce and others; ‘Spontaneous Cancer in Mice,’ Dr. M. 
Haaland 


— Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘ Education in India,’ Mr. C. H. A. 
Hill fn Section.) 
istorical, 5.—‘The Holding of Cardigan Priory by 
ertsey Abbey: the Study of Some Medimval Forgeries,’ 
Mr. H. E. Malden, V.P. 
Numismatic, 6.30.—‘ The Stamford Find,’ Mr. F. A. Walters. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—President’s Address. 
a) e 8.—'The Brown Seaweeds of the Salt Marsh,’ Miss 


. M. er. 
— Chemical, 8.30.—' Apparatus for the Maint Constant 
I 
4 
I 





til 





of 
Pressures Above and Below the Atmospheric Pressure: 
Application to Fractional Distillation,’ Mr. J. Wade; ‘The 
nteraction of Aromatic a with Sulphuric Acid,’ 
Messrs. W. G. Prescott and 8. Smiles. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—Ordinary Meeting. 
Fri. The Institution of Civil Edgineers, 8.—‘The Production of 
Water-Gas,’ Mr. A. Meade. (Students’ Meeting.) 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Water Supply,’ Mr. J. H. Balfour 


rowne. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Radiant Energy and Matter,’ Lec- 
ture IIL, Prof. Sir J. J. Thomson. 











Science Gossip. 


Later in the month Messrs. Macmillan 
will issue ‘The Geology and Geography of 
Northern Nigeria,’ by Dr. J. D. Falconer, 
with notes by Mr. Arthur Longbottom, 
and an appendix by Mr. Henry Woods. 


THE annual visit to the National Physical 
Laboratory at Teddington will take place 
on Friday afternoon next. 


THE eminent Professor of Chemistry, 
J. H. van’t Hoff, whose death at the age of 
58 is announced from Berlin, was born at 
Rotterdam, and studied at Leyden, Bonn, 
and Paris. His extraordinary gifts made his 
career a rapid one. At the age of 26 he was 
appointed Professor at the University of 
Amsterdam, and in 1896 he became attached 
to the Berlin University. In 1901 he re- 
ceived the Nobel prize for chemistry, and 
only a few days before his death he had 
been awarded the Helmholtz medal. His 
first work, published in 1874, and entitled 
‘La Chimie dans |’Espace,’ dealt with the 
theory of the spatial disposition of atoms 
in compounds of carbon, and the originality 
of his deductions attracted great attention 
and aroused some controversy. He achieved 
success in every branch to which he 





turned his attention, and he is said to have 


ure. 4 
= ores Institution, 8.—‘ Judicial and Parliamentary 
Bi to R 





never made a mistake in his calculations. 


His last years had been devoted to the 
study of the saline deposits of the sea, and, 
in spite of constant illness, he had planned 
a work on the synthetical processes in 
green plants. He was entirely wrapped u 
in his work, and, though always helpful, 
he was wanting in the geniality which leads 
to wide influence. Among his works are 
‘Ansichten iiber organische Chemie,‘ 
‘ Stereochemie,’ and ‘ Dynamische Studien.’ 
He was one of the editors of the Zeitschrift 
fiir Physikalische Chemie. 


Dr. BrErastRaAND has been appointed 
Professor of Astronomy and Director of the 
Observatory at Upsala. 


HA.iey’s ComMET is now distant from us 
(according to Dr. Ebell’s ephemeris) 4-53 in 
terms of the earth’s mean distance from the 
sun, or about 420,000,000 of miles, and 
early in May will be as far from the sun 
as the mean distance of Jupiter from him. 
Prof. Barnard observed it with the great 
Yerkes refractor in January, and hopes to 
be able to continue his observations for 
some time longer. It is now situated in the 
constellation Sextans, moving in a north- 
westerly direction towards the head of 
Hydra. Prof. Barnard describes it as 
“round, slightly condensed, but with no 
nucleus, and of about the 13th or 14th 
magnitude.” It was observed by M. 
Gonnesiat at Algiers on the 25th ult., and 
described as of the 14th magnitude. 


Tue small planet announced as having 
been discovered by Dr. Palisa at Vienna on 
the 29th of January turns out to be identical 
with No. 379, which was discovered by the 
late M. Charlois at Nice on the8thof January, 
1894, and afterwards named Huenna. 


M. Lu1zet, of the Lyons Observatory, has 
detected variability in a star which is 
numbered +51°3414 in the Bonn Durch- 
musterung, where it is registered of the 9-5 
magnitude. M. Luizet found it of only the 
eleventh on the 15th, 16th, 20th, and 21st 
ult.; and as a photograph taken by Prof. 
Wolf on the 4th of January gives it as 9-4, 
the diminution of 14 magnitude must have 
taken place between that date and the 
15th of February. It is probably a variable 
of long period, and will be reckoned in a 
general list as var. 9, 1911, Lacerta. 








FINE ARTS 


—@— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. 
(Methuen & Co.)—This is far superior to 
many of the popular books on pictures that 
have recently been published. The author 
sketches briefly in the Introduction the 
special significance of the one hundred works 
that he has selected from among the public 
galleries and private collections of the world 
for inclusion in this ‘ Anthology of Painting.’ 
Within his self-imposed limits Mr. Witt 
has treated his subject with considerable 
success, and has shown a wide knowledge 
of the history of painting. His general 
remarks include such safe conclusions as 
**One man’s Salon Carré may be another’s 
Chamber of Horrors,” and “ pictures are 
judged by the labels on their frames and 
stand or fall accordingly." We wonder, 
therefore, what impression is created on the 
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mind of the average layman who visits the 
National Gallery all unconscious of the fact 
that quite seventy of the pictures, including 
works by Bellini, Botticelli, Perugino, 
Filippino Lippi, and others are probably 
incorrectly labelled. 

Mr. Witt has the courage of his opinions, 
and points out that “‘ religious subjects do not 
necessarily constitute religious art,” while 
he frankly admits that the literary element 
and the moralizing tendency seen in the 
pictures of Hogarth and his successors have 
always been a pitfall to English artists. 
Noteworthy are the concise and well-chosen 
remarks on the pictures of the Venetian 
School, especially those by Giorgione and 
Titian. The order in which the paintings 
are passed in review is somewhat arbitrary. 
They might with advantage have been 
grouped according to country, school, and 
period, and would thus have been more in- 
telligible to many readers who do not pre- 
tend to any preconceived notions as to the 
main currents of artistic endeavour. In a 
popular, but none the less acceptable, work 
of this kind it is natural that the names of 
distinguished critics should be omitted, 
although their carefully considered deduc- 
tions are now universally accepted. Thus 
the transference of the Duchatel-Trémoille 
‘Madonna’ in the Louvre from Piero dei 
Franceschi to Alesso Baldovinetti and the 
solution of the problem of the Caen ‘ Spos- 
alizio’ are duly noted, without any reference 
to Mr. Berenson. 

It is unfortunate that many of the dates 
should be incorrect. The hat of Jan 
Arnolfini in the portrait of him in the 
National Gallery, described as a beaver hat, 
has long ago been shown to be a “large 
Italian hat of plaited straw dyed black.” 


Are we to accept the quasi-Semitic in- 
scription on parts of the Van Eyck ‘ Three 
Marys’ in the Cook Collection as having 
pe | real significance ? Again, is it histori- 
cally accurate to assert that Christina, 
Duchess of Milan, gave utterance to the 
remark that ‘‘ had she two heads, one of 
them should be at His Majesty’s service ”’ ? 


Mr. Witt and his publishers are to be 
congratulated on steering clear of colour 
reproductions, which “‘ still leave much to be 
desired.”* 


The Story of Spanish Painting. By 
Charles H. Caffin, (Fisher Unwin.)—The 
stream of books dealing with the history and 
characteristics of Spanish art shows no sign 
of abating. Apparently the contemporary 
general reader—for it is to him that these 
volumes are chiefly addressed—has an in- 
satiable appetite for wxsthetic discussion of 
a superficial kind in which Velasquez and 
Goya serve as principal subjects ; and when 
no new work dealing with either of them 
is offered him, will even turn a willing ear 
to the critics of a bygone day who had any- 
thing to say about his favourite painters. 
Mr. Caffin, it is needless to say, belongs not 
to the past, but to the present; he is of 
the school which long ago found naturalism 
old-fashioned, and turned back into the 
wilderness to seek an ideal more satisfying 
to its needs. To Mr. Caffin, not Velasquez 
but El Greco is the prophet bearing a message 
to twentieth-century man. 

He has explained his faith in a book 
which, though slight, is suggestive, and 
superior to the mere compilations of fact 
and guide-book criticism which frequently 
do duty as studies of national art. The 
author has held the balance even, not 
suffering his individual predilections to 
affect the structure of his “story,” in 
which all the actors have their places fairly 





allotted to them. On the characteristics of 
Spanish painting and the extraordinary 
fidelity with which it reflects the national 
temperament he is altogether admirable. 
If at one moment he seems disposed to treat 
Velasquez’s mastery too entirely as a triumph 
of pure technique, he makes amends the 
next, for he finds the painter’s sense of 
beauty in life extending to its every 
manifestation (so that, for hing, what ordinary 
men call ugliness had no exiStence), and he 
recognizes in his ‘impressionism’ a high 
act of the imagination “ giving birth to an 
act of real creativeness.” His chapter on 
El Greco is not only the best in his book, but 
also one of the best things that has been 
written about that seer of genius, who 
founded no school, ‘‘ whose pictures... .are 
all visions,” but visions founded, as Mr. 
Caffin shows, on a passionately close and 
interested study of facts. It is well that, 
in a book planned for the ordinary reader, 
there should be set forth in uncompromising 
terms the truth already known to serious 
students of El Greco’s work: that, where 
his form is fantastic or distorted, it is so in 
obedience to the artist’s deliberate purpose 
of expression. 


Mr. Caffin is particularly happy in his 
brief notices of the lesser painters of whom 
he treats; his three or four pages on Carrefio, 
for instance, well set forth that artist's 
distinctive quality. Some of the photo- 
graphs which serve as illustrations are 
excellent ; others convey only a feeble and 
unsatisfactory idea of the pictures chosen for 
reproduction. ‘ The Funeral of Count Orgaz’ 
and ‘ Las Hilanderas’ are in no case possible 
subjects for a small-page photograph. The 
latter picture no longer ‘‘ hangs on the same 
wall’? as ‘Las Menifas,’ which for some 
years past has occupied an inner and solitary 
em beyond the Velasquez room in the 

0. 


The British Numismatic Journal and 
Proceedings of the British Numismatic 
Society, 1909. First Series. Vol. VI. (The 
Society.)—The high standard of former 
issues of this Journal is well maintained in 
the sixth volume. There are two papers of 
genuine historical value which ought not to 
escape the serious attention of those students 
of English history for whom the coinage of 
particular reigns has not hitherto possessed 
any perticular attractions. These two 
articles are the ‘ Histories of the Mints of 
William J. and IT.’ (Part II.), by Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, and ‘A Numismatic History of the 
Reign of Stephen,’ by Mr. W. J. Andrew. 
In the introduction to the latter article 
occurs the following passage, the purport of 
which is amply established by the subse- 
quent pages :— 

‘‘ There is no rope that cannot be strengthened, 
and the strands of our early history, gathered as 
they are from chronicles, records, charters, and 
deeds, lack that silver thread which has yet to be 
drawn from the coinage of England. Within the 
economy of nature no element is wasted; and if 
the study of numismatics could add but one quota 
to our knowledge of history that study would 
not be in vain. It can and is doing far more 
than this, and the time will come when the two 
sciences will be read together. Step by step 
the numismatist is entering the arena of history.” 


Mr. Andrew proceeds to show, solely from 
coins, that immediately on the death of 
Henry I. “‘ Stephen, King of the English,” 
the title used by at least fifty mints, was 
peacefully accepted as his successor from 
Carlisle in the north to Dover in the south, 
and from Ipswich in the east to Launceston 
in the west; that in 1138 the northern mint 
fell into the hands of David of Scotland and 
Carlisle was lost to the English Crown; that 





in 1138-9 Bristol was in revolt under 
Matilda, who eventually bore on her coinage 
the titles of Empress, Countess, and last of 
all Our Lady (of England), but never Queen ; 
that Matilda passed from Bristol to Lin- 
coln, thence for election and reception to 
Winchester, and soon afterwards to Canter- 
bury and London for coronation purposes; 
that after a time the Empress had to retreat 
again to the west, Stephen regaining the 
London and other important mints; that 
@ second revolt occurred in Lincoln, and 
that a new claimant to the throne, Prince 
Henry, appeared and made his progress 
through England. In all this, and a score 
or so of minor details, the coins, in Mr. 
Andrew’s cunning hands, corroborate, in a 
striking fashion, documentary history. 


‘But it is not always so, for chronicles are 
human, and as such subject to error and prejudice, 
whereas the little tokens of commerce are ever 
silent witnesses of the truth. Let us glance 
for a moment at problems they raise as to which 
history would appear to be silent. What was the 
date of Matilda’s abandonment of her claim to 
the crown ? Was it directly abandoned in favour 
of her son, Prince Henry ? If so, why when her 
coinage ceased was it immediately replaced by 
currency bearing the name of Robert, presumably 
the Earl of Gloucester ? Why, on his first money 
after landing in England did Prince Henry put 
forward no claim or title to the throne? Why 
did his chief supporters among the Barons of the 
West also issue money in their own names ? 
Why did Eustace, Stephen’s elder son, issue 
money at York bearing his name during his father’s 
lifetime ? Why was there a distinctive coinage 
at York issued in other names than that of either 
king or claimant? These are but a few of the 
many problems before us on which history throws 
no light, and it is their solution that is the charm, 
and at the same time the difficulty of our task.” 


For most of Mr. Andrew’s methods of 
dealing with these numismatic problems, 
we must be content to wait for future issues 
of the Journal. 

Among the minor articles of this sub- 
stantial and finely illustrated volume may 
be mentioned the opening paper by Dr. 
Laver on ‘The Coinage of Prasutagus, 
King of the Icenians.’ We wonder how many 
of the readers of The Atheneum are 
cognisant of the fact that Prasutagus was 
the husband of Boadicea. 


Another long and interesting essay from 
the pen of Miss Farquhar is the ‘ Portraiture 
of Our Stuart Monarchs on their Coins 
and Medals, Part IJ., James IIL.’ Two 
reflections may, however, suggest themselves 
to members of this society. Is it a wise 
piece of editorial policy to allow so much 
to be spent on reproductions of portraits, 
&c. (seven in this one article), which have 
no connexion with numismatics? Is it also 
wise to admit a number of prolonged 
reflections on the character and policy of 
James II. with which not a few of the 
members may find themselves at issue, and 
which have no bearing on the technicalities 
of coins and medals or on the historical 
incidents they expound ? 


The Life of Giorgio Vasari, a Study of the 
Later Renaissance in Italy. By Robert 
W. Carden. (Philip Lee Warner.)—The 
unbiassed conclusions at which the author 
arrives prove his ability to discard the 
mass of relatively unimportant facts that 
must have come under his notice, as well as 
his capacity for marshalling with considerable 
effect those that are essential to the bio- 
graphy that he has written. From the 
outset he shows a just appreciation of the 
part played by Vasari, who was “the first 
writer to set out coherently the story of the 
Renaissance of art in Italy,” and who 
‘‘ died with the knowledge that all the great 
old masters were dead, and there were no 
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younger men fitted to carry on the splendid 
traditions of the past.” 

Our author resists the temptation, to 
which certain writers would have been 


inclined to yield, of over-estimating the | 


importance of Vasari. He wisely concludes 
that ‘‘ Vasari’s paintings are so inferior that 
it would be waste of time to emphasize 
their demerits. But with this the worst 
has been said. His literary legacy is of 
far greater value.” He, moreover, gives it 
as his opinion that the Aretine biographer, 
had he been living to-day, would assuredly 
have made his mark in the newspaper world. 
In view, however, of the heavy debt we 
owe to the author of ‘The Lives of the 
Painters,’ this seems a little unfair. 


We pass in review the more important 
events in the life of Giorgio Vasari, whose 
family seem to have derived their name 
from the word vasaro or vasaio, a potter. 
At the age of thirty-eight he was still a 
bachelor. But with a certain lingering 
reluctance he eventually consented to listen 
to the unanswerable arguments of Cardinal 
del Monte and to take to wife Niccolosa, the 
daughter of Francesco Bacci of Arezzo. As 
the Cardinal a year later ascended the papal 
throne as Julius III., and was, when he set 
out to attend the conclave, so confident 
that he would be elected to the vacant see 
that he let Vasari into the secret, enjoining 
him that if he had any work in hand he 
should finish it as quickly as possible, and 
be prepared, as soon as the news reached 
him, to hurry to Rome without awaiting 
further instructions, Vasari was doubtless 
persuaded that he had done the right 
thing. Mr. Carden suggests that Vasari 
felt that ‘‘ whatever time he spent in his 
own home was time lost, and that the petty 
matters of domestic procedure proved 
irksome after the life of the Court,” and 
points out that in a letter to Albergotti 
he stated that he was “‘ suffering the penalty ” 
of marriage, and ‘‘ had a wife tied round his 
neck like a mill stone.” Vasari no doubt 
shared the opinion of Michelangelo, as 
related in ‘The Lives,’ that ‘‘I have only 
too much of a wife in my art, and she has 
given me trouble enough ; as to my children, 
they are the works that I shall leave; 
and if they are not worth much, they will 
at least live for some time.” 


As Mr. Carden clearly shows, there can 
be little doubt that when Vasari in the second 
edition of ‘The Lives’ wrote, in regard to 
the biography of Michelangelo, that he 
was ‘‘in a position to tell of many things, 
and all of them true, which are unknown 
to any other person,” he was making a hit 
at Condivi. The latter had ventured to 
enter the field with another life of Michel- 
angelo, and so had incurred the displeasure 
of Vasari, who regarded this as a direct in- 
fringement of his own prerogative. 


_ One of the most interesting passages 
in the book is that in which is described the 
death of Michelangelo, who, we may point 
out, did not die ‘‘ in January, 1564 ” (p. 182), 
but on Februa 17th. Michelangelo’s 
body was smuggled out of Rome by Lionard 
Buonarroti, his nephew. For this purpose 
it was concealed in a bale of merchandize, 
‘for neither the Pope nor the people of 
Rome would willingly have given up the 
precious spoil,” A Vasari says, in 
acknowlec sing the debt of gratitude that 
Florence owes to Lionardo Buonarroti 
(whose son, we may recall, subsequently 
founded the collection still preserved in the 
Casa Buonarroti at Florence), ‘‘ no treasure 
could have been a more welcome gift than 
these hallowed and peerless remains,”* while 
“if you had sent the bodies of both St. Peter 
and St. Paul you could scarcely have won 





more gratitude from their Excellencies, 
or from the citizens, artists, and people of 
this city.” 

Mr. Carden shows an intimate knowledge 
of the history and social life of Florence 
in the sixteenth cent Whether he is 
writing of the inj inflicted on one of the 
arms of the statue of ‘‘ David ” by one of the 
stones hurled in 1527 from the Palazzo 
Vecchio at an attacking party—a supply of 
such missiles ‘‘ was always kept on the roof 
with a view to these amenities of Florentine 
life’’—or is describing the plague which 
shortly after broke out again, he places 
before his readers a lively picture of the 
daily life of Florence at that period :— 


‘* Payment was received in a wooden or iron 
bowl and immediately thrown into a jar of water 
to prevent contamination. The inhabitants only 
went out at night, and even then they carried 
in one hand a ball of evil-smelling disinfectant, 
holding it to their noses until they were nearly 
stifled. Should a miserable individual happen 
to meet an acquaintance during his nightly prowl, 
his first words were usually: ‘For God’s sake 
don’t come near me ; let us speak at a distance !’ 
And as soon as he returned home he treated him- 
self internally or externally with a concoction 
made from the nettle plant to ward off evil 
results. And when he felt the grip of the disease 
upon him he was obliged to lie untended till 
death took him or to submit to the quackeries 
practised by blacksmiths, cobblers, and other 
ignorant fellows, as all the doctors had fled as 
soon as the disorder manifested itself.” 


When Messer Giorgio Vasari of Arezzo 
died on June 27th, 1574, he had rendered 
himself immortal, not, indeed, by his skill 
as architect or painter, although he con- 
sidered himself to be a consummate artist 
and }the worthy successor of Michelangelo 
and Raphael. In fact, as Mr. Carden well 
says, if Vasari had been told that 


‘‘as a painter he would run the risk of sinking 
into the realm of the forgotten but that he would 
live as the historian of the artists ; he would have 
laughed his interlocutor to scorn, or perhaps have 
boxed his ears as he did Lottino’s.” 


Mr. Carden has acquitted himself well of 
what must have been an onerous task, and 
one involving much careful, and at times 
tedious, research. Where necessary, a de- 
tailed and scholarly reference is made in 
foot-notes to some of the more important 
works on which certain statements are 
founded. Nor are we overwhelmed by a 
lengthy bibliography. The Index seems 
to stand the test of critical examination, 
although reference should have been made 
to Lionardo Buonarroti on p. 182. We have 
only noted one typographical error (p. 46). 


It is stated (p. 275) that Vasari’s ‘ An- 
nunciation’ is in the Louvre, but it might 
have been pointed out that that large 
and not very pleasing picture has not been 
exhibited for many years. It is one of the 
numerous paintings that passed into the 
Louvre in Napoleonic times, and were 
not considered to be worth the trouble and 
expense of transport back to Italy in 1815. 
The reviewer remembers seeing it some fifteen 
years ago in one of the rooms in the grenier, 
probably above the Salle Henri IT. 

The text is accompanied by some thirty 
illustrations, which are fortunately not in 
colour, but have been selected with much 
deliberation. The theatrical ‘ Coronation of 
the Virgin’? at Citta di Castello, and the 
eee, ineffectual ‘Coronation of 
Charles V.* in the Palazzo Vecchio leave us 
unmoved, while the frescoes by Vasari and 
his pupils which deface the walls and 
cassetted ceiling of the Great Hall of the 
same palace merely serve to emphasize the 
loss we have sustained by the non-fulfilment 
of the commissions given to Leonardo and 
Michelangelo in 1503. However, the 





magnificent staircase in the cortile of the 
Laurenziana at Florence which was com- 
pleted by Vasari three years before his death 
from the designs of Michelangelo merits 
our unqualified admiration, and has wisely 
been included among the illustrations. 








PICTURES BY GUSTAVE COURBET. 


TueE collection of Courbet’s works at the 
Stafford Gallery is the most important exhi- 
bition we have to notice this week. He wasa 
faulty painter of generous instincts, copious 
in production, not so much by the extra- 
ordinary number of his works as by the 
ample range and variety of their subject- 
matter, and this characteristic strikes us 
more on the present occasion than the 
splendid virtuosity he occasionally displayed 
in the narrow field in which his gifts and 
training made him almost perfect. There 
is nothing here quite to compare with the 
prodigious flower piece seen in London 
at a portrait show of some years back. 
There is much, on the other hand, to explain 
why he was a fertilizing influence to a 
degree out of all proportion to the number 
of perfect works he left behind him. 


Need we, indeed, regard that dispropor- 
tion as other than normal ? The maker of a 
perfect work closes a chapter—definitely 
warning off all imitators, and as the inno- 
vating power of an artistic period wanes, 
effort tends to a process of tidying up— 
recasting into more succinct and handy form 
themes already provisionally expressed by 
painters to whom has fallen the strenuous 
task of breaking in for artistic purposes 
fresh aspects of nature. The work of these 
worthies will necessarily seem diffuse, and 
only vaguely articulate as, with ripening 
civilization, space becomes more precious 
and attention somewhat overtaxed. We 
have come to ask as a right that whatever 
is said to us shall, above all, be said neatly 
and as briefly as possible, and probably, 
if any one of the canvases now appearing 
in Duke Street were offered to us as contem- 
porary work in a current exhibition, its 
very fullness of content would make it seem 
dull besides other work which said some- 
thing more easily comprehensible and in 
more arresting fashion. That the world 
is already too full of pictures we are inclined 
to complain, and we have only room for 
what is supreme in its kind. 


On the other hand, when we have grown 
accustomed to its initial incongruity of 
time and place, the exhibition is full of 
interest, displaying a richness of observation 
that might furnish half a dozen modern 
talents. Courbet’s own special gift of 
execution, with its enamel of rich colour and 
its creamy paste like a cameo, is felt indeed 
throughout—notably in the summary, yet 
subtle modelling of the heads in No. 3. 
Les Irlandaises, and in the spacious serenity 
of Les flots d Palavas(17). Yet, on the whole, 
far from seeking out fastidiously subjects 
suitable for the complete display of that 
special gift, he manifests a miscellaneous 
receptivity. Every aspect of nature sug- 
gests pictorial possibilities—possibilities often 
which are any artist’s affair rather than 
his own. He takes with both hands, and 
even in the narrow confines of this small 
exhibition we are reminded again and 
again how richly this or that of his con- 
temporaries or successors have benefited by 
the services of this superb “‘ metteur en 
circulation.”: The sombre distinction of 
Whistler’s early work, the luxurious melan- 
choly of Cazin’s landscapes, the intimate 
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and often interesting naturalism of Bodmer 
—the baking heat which permeated the 
landscapes of an admirable, if momentarily 
forgotten painter, Picknell—these things 
and others occur to us as among the results 
of his indefatigable research. 

There may still be pickings even for our 
generation. It is more probable, however, 
that Courbet’s example at the present 
moment will be most inspiring from the side 
which is here least shown—that of execution. 
He may serve to remind us in how high 
a degree a full and vivid presentment 
of concrete actuality may be combined 
with decorative sumptuousness and massive 
design. 








PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY MR. 
Cc. J. HOLMES. 


At the Carfax Gallery the large picture 
Summer in the Fells (5) is @ good example of 
the sanity and simplicity of Mr. Holmes’s 
colour structure. We see the general mass 
of warm light becoming warmer and lighter 
as it approaches the foreground, gradually 
separating from the blue shadows till it 
becomes possible to insert a third tone of 
fuller dark without confusing that main 
distinction. We see the main divisions of 
plane established by means, apparently 
elementary, yet sufficient. In the fore- 
ground the darkest tones are touched in 
boldly in the firmly modelled rock forms— 
tentatively hinted in the grass. When the 
hill in the middle distance is to be rendered, 
we are aware that the same element is 
introduced more delicately in the rock 
forms, and has vanished from the grass, 
which is reduced to the two main masses of 
warm light and cool shadow. In the hill 
still further away these two tones are the 
only ones remaining, and are rather more 
subtly blended. It sounds a simple recipe 
enough, but it suffices to produce a com- 
pactly designed and spontaneous landscape, 
fresh in colour and just in values. It is 
perhaps a tribute to the artist’s insight 
that, when he handles them, such subjects 
appear to have been designed by nature to 
serve as introductions to the science of 
chiaroscuro. At the same time we confess 
to being curious to see Mr. Holmes apply his 
apparently assured science to subjects in 
which the tones are not thus crisply divided 
into categories for the artist’s use—or at 
least where their sorting out lays upon him 
the onus of a rather more creative insight— 
that of discerning the steps of a progression 
more easily missed than that offered by 
successive ranges of hills. This, perhaps, 
is a demand for the realistic ambition 
typical of the Western mind. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


Ar the Chenil Gallery Mr. F.~ H. S. 
Shepherd presents a complete change of 
subject-matter to accompany his change 
of material from oil to water colour. His 
landscapes in this medium are sound and 
accomplished, if less personal and distinctive 
than the little interiors by which we have 
known him hitherto. The latter stand 
almost alone among modern work, in their 
complete freedom from anything like a 
display of cleverness, and this in itself 
suffices to give them distinction. Their 
principal fault, to which we alluded last 
week—the absence of any stylistic restraint 
in the breaking up of form into smaller and 
smaller details is a little apparent in some 





of the water colours—having the odd effect 
of making the distances look heavy and 
the foregrounds thin—the very transparent 
use of the water colour making every notation 
of detail a darkening influence. This tend- 
ency, which is common among the devotees 
of ‘‘ direct ** water colour, seems to arise 
from a great sensitiveness to anything like 
@ crisp change of tone, however delicate, and 
indifference to a much stronger change of 
tone suavely effected. When, as in a few 
drawings (No. 1 may be cited as a good 
example) crispness of interval is to some 
extent abandoned for the sake of a sequence 
of washes—each added while the last is still 
wet—the artist’s difficulty seems to vanish, 
and we get a design of some richness. Nos, 9, 
10, 36, 46-49, and 54 are other excellent 
examples of work which is always thoughtful 
and well observed. 


In the gallery upstairs are two pictures by 
Mr. Harold Gilman, very fresh in inspiration, 


but very carefully wrought. To the few 
works remaining from Mr. Augustus John’s 
recent exhibition several new studies have 
been added. One among them in particular, 
Ia Paca, is fine in character and well 
designed. 

The short space for which the exhibition 
of the Ridley Art Club was open must 
excuse our failure to notice it in detail. 
Two small pictures of very modest pre- 
tensions by Mr. Philip H. Padwick (25 and 
28) were the most entirely satisfactory 
among the paintings. Among the important 
canvases those of Mr. Dacres Adams (3, 21, 
and 22) showed a good sense of style rather 
self-consciously applied to familiar motives. 
Mr. R. C. Peter’s two prints were designed 
in clever and confident fashion, but his large 
portrait showed that lively, linear design 
is as yet better within his compass than 
_ treatment of quieter and more plastic 
orm. 








THE NEW PLAN OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


OvER seventy years ago, when the 
National Gallery was first opened, it was 
pointed out (Atheneum, April 7, 1838) that 
the pictures had then more light and room 
than they had previously enjoyed ‘‘in the 
binns where they had heretofore been packed 
at their late residence in Pall Mall” and 
that their beauties were ‘‘no longer con- 
jectural.”” Reference was also made to 
Reynolds’s ‘Three Graces’ as ‘‘a prodigy of 
colour ® and one which ‘‘ dominated the whole 
room”? in which it was placed. A _ like 
remark, curiously enough, was made in these 
columns last week, when attention was drawn 
to the principal features in the disposition 
and hanging of the new rooms at Trafalgar 





Academy was removed to Burlington House 
in 1869, the entire building at Trafalgar 
Square, as it then stood, was not given up 
to the National Gallery. The rooms added in 
1876 by E. M. Barry, R.A., and in 1887 by 
Sir John Taylor, do not at present closely 
concern us. We are, however, able to 
reproduce a plan of the whole of the present 
building, a private view of which was held 
yesterday. 

The whole of the National Gallery has 
been rehung since the issue in 1906 of the 
eightieth edition of the Foreign Catalogue, 
for the innumerable inaccuracies of which 
the present Director is in no way responsible. 
Only three of the first eleven rooms of the 
plan included and described in the seventy- 
seventh edition of the British Catalogue, 
issued in 1909, have since been rearranged. 
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Square that will to-day be opened to the 
public for the first time. 

Our last plate was one of De Wet’s raids, 
and in the ordinary way we do not insert 
plans or reproductions. We have not 
traced the inclusion in our pages of a plan 
of an important public building since we 
published (Atheneum, May 21, 1836) a 
steel engraving and a ground plan of the 
then new Houses of Parliament from the 
designs of Sir Charles Barry. The same 
architect, when examined before a Com- 
mittee in 1848, gave it as his opinion that, 
if the Royal Academy were placed else- 
where and certain structural alterations 
were made, a suitable National Gallery 
could be obtained on the present site, and 
one which would afford accommodation 
equal to the requirements of the country for 
the national collection of pictures for a 
great many years to come. Until the Royal 
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Thus Room II. now contains pictures of the 
Tuscan School generally, and is not limited 
exclusively to paintings of the Sienese 
School. Some of the works of the last- 
mentioned school are temporarily with- 
drawn, but will before long, we understand, 
be placed in the room (V.) lately given up 
to works by Ferrarese and Bolognese artists. 

Rooms XII. to XX. along the front of the 
Gallery will undergo certain structural 
alterations when their reconstruction with 
fire-proof material has been completed, as we 
pointed out last week in describing the 
contents of the five new rooms on the first 
floor (XXI.-XXV.). We have not space 
to show the exact position of the other 
new galleries below these. No doubt in 
years to come three more rooms will be added 
at, the north-west corner of the building 
to balance those on the other side. 

M. W. B. 
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MR. ARTHUR SKINNER. 


WE t to announce the death of Mr. 
A. B. Skinner, F.S.A., at one time Art 
Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and lately Keeper in the Department of 
Italian Renaissance Sculpture. Although 
he was only in his fiftieth year he knew 
more of the Museum’s history, the pro- 
venance of its innumerable art objects and, 
we may add, the variety of the labels which 
had at succeeding periods been placed upon 
them, than any living man. He entered the 
Museum as a Junior Assistant in 1879, and 
had as a fellow-worker Mr. Whitworth Wallis, 
the present Keeper of the Birmingham 
Corporation Art Gallery. 

Mr. Skinner’s zeal as Assistant Director 
under Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, whom he 
succeeded in 1905, was indefatigable, and 
it would be difficult to recall the name of 
any other Civil Servant who remained on 
duty at his post so many hours a week or 
worked more pertinaciously. He had a 
highly developed sense of detail, and was 
ever anxious to supervise the execution of 
the various alterations and improvements 
which he initiated, so far as his authority 
permitted, but he was occasionally apt to 
lose sight of some of the wider issues that 
from time to time presented themselves. 

It was generally anticipated that he would 
remain Director of the Museum until his 
retirement in the ordinary course, but, when 
it was largely reorganized and extensive 
building operations were undertaken some 
three years ago, Mr. Skinner seems to have 
offered no opposition to being superseded 
and relegated to the position of Keeper of 
Italian Renaissance Sculpture. 

He was, like Mr. J. H. FitzHenry, one of 
the most intimate friends of the late 
George Salting, who visited the Museum 
regularly one or two afternoons a week. 
He gave much care to the grouping and 
systematic classification, so far as the 
limited space permitted, of the various 
works of art which Mr. George Salting had 
for many years lent, and rather more than a 
year ago bequeathed to the Museum, and 
which will, we understand, shortly be 
exhibited in the favourable circumstances 
that the new buildings have rendered 
possible. 








SALE. 
MEssrs. CHRISTIE sold last Saturday the 
following works. Drawings: D. Cox, Crossing 


the Common, 84/l.; and Birket Foster, Waiting 
for the Ferry, 110/. Pictures: J. Linnell, sen., 
Evening: a Landscape with peasants, horses, 
and cattle at a stream, 1521. E. M. Wimperis, 
Going to the Hayfield, 262/.; Crossing a Dart- 
moor Stream, 210/. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Mr. HEINEMANN announces ‘The Bio- 
graphy of John Gibson, R.A.,’ edited by 
Mr. T. W. Matthews, which includes some 
autobiographical matter hitherto unpub- 
lished ; and ‘ Histories of Art,’ in France 
by M. Louis Horticq, in Flanders by M. Max 
Rooses, and in Egypt by Sir Gaston Maspero. 


Messrs. Putnams promise ‘ Sacred Sym- 
bols in Art,’ by Elizabeth A. Goldsmith, 
an illustrated volume intended as a guide for 
visitors to the galleries of Europe. 


Mr. D. S. MacCoxt, who, during his 
enforced absence at Fiesole, near Florence, 





through ill-health, was appointed to the 
Keepership of the Wallace Collection in 
succession to Mr. Claude Phillips, was last 
Tuesday formally received at Hertford 
House by Lord Rosebery and the other 
Trustees and forthwith entered upon his 
duties. 


THE exhibition of sovereigns and other 
rulers which had been arranged for this 
spring at Bagatelle, Paris, has been aban- 
doned for this year at least. It has been 
decided to hold in its place one of ‘ La Mode 
& travers les trois derniers siécles.’ 


M. Louis ALEXANDRE Boucut, whose 
death at Luzancy (Seine-et-Marne), where 
he was born, at the age of 73 is announced, 
was one of the few remaining pupils of 
Corot; he also studied under Rémy. He 
was almost exclusively a painter of land- 
scapes, and most of his pictures are of 
scenes on the borders of the Marne. 


M. Jutes MacieEt, the collector whose 
death we announced on January 2Ist, has 
bequeathed to the State the whole of his 
collection of pictures and drawings, ancient 
and modern. One portion is destined 
for the Louvre and another for the Luxem- 
bourg; such as are not retained for either 
of these museums will go to Dijon. All his 
objects of art will go to the Musée des Arts 
Decoratifs, of which he was one of the 
founders and the most active supporters. 


Pror. Sotmi, of the 


University of 
Pavia, continues his 


important researches 
concerning Leonardo. Some of the results 
of these studies will shortly be published 
by him in different Italian periodicals. 
They deal with the following subjects: 
1. The draft of a letter of 1493, showing 
that in that year Leonardo sought 
to obtain the commission to execute the 
bronze doors for the Cathedral of Piacenza 
and other works there projected by the 
Bishop, Fabrizio Marliani. This letter sheds 
@ new and curious light upon the character 
of the master. 2. Certain notes in Leon- 
ardo’s MSS. as to the Castle of Vigevano. 
Prof. Solmi is able to show that the works 
carried out there during the reigns of Gian 
Galeazzo Sforza and Ludovico il Moro were 
directed by Bramante, but that during his 
frequent absences in Central Italy his place 
was taken by Leonardo, who executed 
paintings in many of the rooms of the 
Castle, the subjects of some of the com- 
positions being referred to in his MSS. To 
Leonardo also is due a large share in the 
building and decoration of Ludovico Sforza’s 
famous villa near Vigevano, La Sforzesca. 
3. The part played by Leonardo in the 
draining of the Pontine Marshes. The 
engineer who carried out the work in 
1514-16 from drawings and plans furnished 
by the master was Giovanni Scotti of Como. 
Prof. Solmi’s article, dealing with this 
question, will be illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of these drawings. 


Ir is reported that a picture by Lucas 
Cranach, ‘ Christ bearing the Cross,’ which 
has beenhithertooverlooked byart historians, 
has been discovered at Sonnenstein above 
Pirna on the Elbe. It is said to have been 
originally at Torgau. 


TueE Venice Academy has recently acquired 
@ signed work, in excellent condition, by 
Luca Giordano. It is dated 1692. 


Tue Society for the Promotion of Roman 
Studies is now in being, and, together 
with the Hellenic Society, maintains at 19, 
Bloomsbury Square, a joint library of Greek 





and Roman archzology and history. By 
permission of the Society of Antiquaries, 
the meetings of the Society will be held at 
Burlington House. Those who wish to join 
should apply to the Secretary at the address 
given above. i:4.; i & bet 


An exhibition of modern Swedish painting, 
the first of its kind to be held in this country, 
will be opened in the Public Art Galleries, 
Brighton, by Count Vrangel, the Swedish 
Minister in London, on Saturday, April 22nd, 
The exhibits will include paintings, etchings, 
and a little sculpture, and have been selected 
by @ committee in Stockholm. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (March 11).—Mr. Mortimer Menpes’s Water Colours of Venice 
and the Holy Land, Private View, Fine Art Society's 








MUSIC 
—~@o— 
THE WEEK. 
QUEEN’s Hawi. — London Symphony 
Orchestral Concert. 


At the eighth concert of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, at Queen’s hall on 
March 6th, a very fine performance was 
given of Berlioz’s ‘Faust’ under the 
direction of Dr. Richter. In the early 
days of the Richter Concerts the conductor 
introduced works by Berlioz, a composer 
whose music must attract him, if only on 
account of its clever and brilliant orches- 
tration. At the concert in question there 
was the choir of the Hanley Glee and 
Madrigal Society, and their singing was 
excellent. The tone, whether in loud or 
soft passages, was of fine quality, while 
their reading showed life and high order of 
intelligence, for which their trainer, Mr 
John James, must claim a share of the 
praise. In view of Dr. Richter’s fast 
approaching retirement, the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra was specially on its 
mettle; the Hungarian March was ren- 
dered with vigour, and the ‘Dance of 
Sylphs’ with rare delicacy. The soloists, 
Madame Donalda and Messrs. Walter 
Hyde, Robert Burnett, and David Brazell, 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of their 
respective parts. 


Sremnway Hatit.—M. Alfred Laliberté’s 
Pianoforte Recital. 


A PIANOFORTE recital was given on 
Wednesday afternoon at the Steinway 
Hall by M. Alfred Laliberté, who has 
studied with Madame Carréno and the 
Russian composer, M. Alexandre Scriabine. 
Pianists’ programmes are not unfre- 
quently of a stereotyped kind; that, 
however, cannot be said of the one now 
under notice. Yet it was not satisfactory. 
The transcription by Busoni for piano of 
Bach’s Chaconne in D minor for violin alone 
is exceedingly clever, though only effective 
when interpreted by Busoni himself. 


M. Laliberté’s performance was in some 
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respects meritorious, but it lacked the 
extraordinary technique and strong in- 
dividuality of the transcriber. Liszt’s 
Variations on a theme by Bach displayed 
an uncomfortable mixture of styles; 
the one spoilt the other. A Sonata by 
Scriabine, composed when he was eighteen 
years old, proved rhapsodical and diffuse. 
it is the work of a young and talented 
composer who has not learnt the art of 
expressing himself clearly and _ tersely. 
The six Preludes by the same hand which 
followed were little more than vague 
sketches. M. Laliberté has good tech- 
nique, but there are no gradations of tone 
in his playing; it is either soft and 
delicate or loud. 








Musical Gossip. 


At the Barns-Phillips concert, at the 
Bechstein Hall on March 4th, the programme 
included a set of six songs with accompani- 
ment of violin and pianoforte by Spohr, all 


' artistically rendered by Mr. Charles Phillips, 


the violin obligato being played by Miss 
Ethel Barns. Most of them are smooth and 
expressive, but they savour too much of the 
ast to appeal to modern audiences. The 
fous satisfactory is a setting of ‘ Erlkénig,’ 
one of many, all of which, except those by 
Schubert and Loewe, are forgotten. The 
very first was composed and sung by 
Corona Schroter as early as 1782. Beethoven, 
by the way, made a sketch, which he never 
completed ; this, however, was done by 
Reinhold Becker and published in 1897. 


Dr. Hans RicutTer took leave of the Hallé 
Choir at Manchester on Tuesday evening. 
He succeeded Sir Charles Hallé eleven 
years ago. Mr. R. H. Kenyon, chairman of 
the committee, who handed the conductor 
a silver casket as “‘a token of appreciation 
and affectionate regard”’ from the members of 
the choir, recalled an interesting declaration 
by Hallé. His words were: “If there isa 
man in Europe whom I should like to stand 
in my shoes when I go hence, it is Hans 
Richter. He is head and shoulders above 
other conductors.” 


Mr. Frank LEonr’s oratorio ‘ Golgotha’ 
was performed for the second time at the 
fourth concert of the Queen’s Hall Choral 
Society on Tuesday evening. Again we 
heard the whole of it without modifying the 
opinion first formed. The composer was 
no doubt in earnest when he wrote the 
work, and his endeavour to intensify the 
tragedy of the Cross by depicting in realistic 
fashion the surging, mocking crowd was 
what Bach in his day had already done; 
also his aim to set simple music to the words 
uttered by Christ was wise. We, however, 
still feel that the music lacks dramatic 
interest and emotional power, and, at the 
most solemn moments, dignity. 


THE h as a solo instrument is seldom 
heard in the concert room. Signor Mario 
Lorenzi, however, gave a concert at the 

g’s Room, Broadwood’s, at which he 
played various solos. In his Sonata Fantasia 
in B flat minor he showed not only thorough 
mastery of the instrument, but also inter- 
preted the ably written music with marked 
taste and expression. His other and shorter 
solos were equally successful. He is still 
teas and will make a name for himself. 

liss Evangeline Florence and Signor Man- 
rico Bacci contributed songs, the former one, 





‘Potessi diventare un’ uccellino,’ by C. 
Maria Pearse. 


THE first London Musical Festival was 
held at Queen’s Hall in May, 1899, and 
similar festivals were given until 1902. This 
year there is to be one from May 22nd to 27th. 
British orchestral music will be represented 
by Sir Edward Elgar’s second symphony 
in E flat, and new works by Prof. Granville 
Bantock, Dr. Walford Davies, and Mr. 
Percy Pitt, these novelties being conducted 
by their respective composers. Two foreign 
novelties will be Reger’s setting of the 100th 
Psalm, and Debussy’s ‘ Rondes de Prin- 
temps (Images, No. 3).’ 


Dr. Richarp Strauss will appear at an 
afternoon concert and conduct a symphony 
and Concerto by Mozart. His admirable 
interpretation of the ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony 
last year has evidently not been forgotten. 
The programme will include his tone-poem 
* Also sprach Zarathustra,’ the ‘ Dance of the 
Seven Veils,’ and the closing scene «from 
‘Salome’; the last will be sung by Mme. 
Aino Ackté. 


THE following artists have been engaged : 
the Misses Ellen Beck, Elena Gerhardt, 
Agnes Nicholls, and Edna Thornton, and 
Messrs. Thorpe Bates, Herbert Brown, Ben 
Davies, Gervase Elwes, and Robert Radford ; 
also the Sheffield Festival Quartet. Among 
the instrumentalists will be Herr Fritz 
Kreisler, Sefior Pablo Casals, and Mr. Harold 
Bauer. 


THE scheme also includes Bach’s ‘ Matthew’ 
Passion and Mass in B minor, and ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius,’ in which the Sheffield 
Choir, the Leeds Choral Union, and the 
Norwich Festival Choir will take part. 
British art is described as fully represented. 
That may be so as regards quantity, but why 
has no place been found for Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Sir Hubert Parry, or Sir Charles 
Stanford ? ie ide: Bue 


THe King and Queen will open the 
Festival of Empire at the Crystal Palace 
on Friday, May 12th. Sir Charles Santley’s 
matinée, already fixed for that day, has 
been postponed to Tuesday, May 22nd. It 
will take place at Covent Garden, and the 
programme will be carried out under the 
direction of Sir Herbert Tree. Sir Charles 
will appear in his original character of 
Tom Tug in Dibdin’s opera ‘ The Waterman.’ 


THE volume containing the hymns for the 
Coronation of King George V. (Skeffington) 
is dedicated by special permission to King 
George and Queen Mary. It opens with the 
National Anthem, the piece containing an 
additional or alternative verse by Mr. 
Martin S. Skeffington. Sir Frederick Bridge 
contributes music to the hymn, “Lo, the 
King in state and splendour,” of strong, yet 
devotional character. A simpler alternative 
tune by Mr. Skeffington is added. Of the 
other numbers may be mentioned Sir Walter 
Parratt’s broad setting of ““O God, Who in 
the days of old’; Sir George Martin’s 
expressive music to ‘Almighty Father! 
dwelling in the light”; and the effective 
music, adapted by Sir Frederick Bridge 
from Mr. Percy Godfrey’s Musicians’ Com- 
pany’s Coronation March, to ‘‘The King, 
O Lord, in Thee this day rejoices.” 


GusTAVE CHARPENTIER, with whose 
‘Louise’ we are now familiar, is said to have 
written three piéces, each consisting of two 
acts. The title of the first is ‘L’ Amour au 
Faubourg’; of the second, ‘Commediante’ ; 
and of the third, ‘Tragediante.’ The 
three form virtually one work. 
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PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


8vux. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 

— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 

— London Symphony Orchestra, 3.30, Palladium. 

= candey League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mox. Mr. Nigel H. Balfour's Orchestral Concert, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
Tvurs. Miss Sealy’s Orchestral Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Mr. Emile Sauer's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Queen’s Hall. 
Miss Agnes Witting’s Vocal Recital, 3.30, Broadwood’s. 
Bach Choir. 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Mr. Charles Phillips's Concert, 8, Bechstein Hall. 

iss Vlive Blume's Pianoforte Kecital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Wessely String Saartet. 3, Bechstein Hall. 


n Hall. 
Herr Schinberger's Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Steinway Hall. 
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Irish Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Miss Ada Thomas's Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
_ Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 

i. ie Moiseiwitsch’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein 
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DRAMA 


— 


Pietro of Siena: a Drama. By Stephen 
Phillips. (Macmillan & Co.)—Mr. Phillips’s 
new romantic drama is at any rate an im- 
provement on the ‘ Faust’ adaptation, and 
marks a return to true poetry. There are 
lines in this play that are worthy of the 
author of ‘Marpessa’ and ‘Paolo and 
Francesca.’ But the story on which he 
relies adopts the extravagant conventions 
of romance—libertines suddenly converted, 
virgins conquering their would-be ravishers 
by their purity—and he cannot be said to 
have arranged his characters’ changes of 
front plausibly. The characters, indeed, 
are abundantly decked out in _ tinsel, 
and furnished with a rhetoric that is 
eloquent, and sometimes even passionate, 
yet has a curiously monotonous ring. How 
artificial is Mr. Phillips’s plot will appear 
even in a mere outline of it. 

Luigi Gonzaga, tyrant of Siena, is over- 
powered by Pietro, representative of the 
exiled house of the Tornielli. The two 
families have ruled the city by turns, and 
Luigi’s father ravished Pietro’s mother, and 
brought both her and her banished husband 
in sorrow and shame to the grave; so that 
Pietro has other wrongs than his own to 
avenge when he enters in triumph. Luigi 
he condemns to suffer death at daybreak, 
but he falls in love with his rival’s sister 
Gemma, and, by way of gratifying his 
passion, offers the girl her beloved brother’s 
life at the cost of her honour. She consents 
to the bargain, but so works upon his 
feelings by her eloquence that he turns 
chivalrous and makes her an offer of marriage, 
which she there and then accepts. Luigi 
is set free, but, learning at what a price his 
freedom is supposed to have been bought, 
breaks in on the lovers and denounces them 
both, but is pacified on being given news 
of the coming wedding, and, so, apparently, is 
Pietro’s discontented army. 


Apart from the lyrical adornments of its 
verse, Mr. Phillips’s drama is scarcely less 
bald than this summary. His finest lines 
are put into the mouth of Gemma as she 
approaches Pietro at midnight to make 
her sacrifice :— 


Do I now for a moment give myself ? 
I give you ice for fire and snow for flame 


I but endure and listen for the dawn ; 

And when you clasp me to your breast, I see 
Behind your phantom face a a. 
Yon shadow ! murmur, kiss, do what you will, 

I have forgotten you for evermore ! 

Yon ghost, with but the vantage of the grave, 

O lover with cold murder on your lips, » 

Brid m whose gift is blood, whose dower is death 
Ah what atryst! What meee ever saw 

Such a forbidden rapture as is this? 

Then take me in your arms, but never me! 


Fool, can you understand in your wild blood 
That never shall you reach me on these terms? 
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THE INTERLUDE OF JACOB AND 
ESAU, &c. 


On Monday, March 6th, there was a 
matinée of this old play at the Little Theatre. 
As a literary production the piece is of 
great interest, showing the transition from 
the old monkish miracle plays, the moralities, 
and allegorical devices. Its latest possible 
date is 1553, and it was licensed to Henry 
Sutton to print in 1557; the text is taken 
from a later edition of 1568. The form is 
classical, the unities being observed, and 
acts and scenes being used. The plot is the 
simple Bible story of Jacob’s schemes to 
deprive Esau of birthright and blessing, 
heightened by the introduction of neigh- 
bours and servants with some humorous 
traits. The language is wonderfully 
modern. 


There was no precedent to guide Mr. 
Poel in setting the piece on the stage, and 
he followed the lines which, he believed, 
would be used in an early sixteenth-century 
Court representation. The stage was hung 
entirely in purple, providing for exits and 
entrances. The dresses were gorgeous— 
rather overladen with jewels, however, even 
for early popular imagination. But they 
were effective, and each group seemed like 
@ picture taken from an early master. The 
characterization scheme was interesting but 
unequal. Isaac, by Mr. Clifton Alderson, 
rose to the conception of an ancient patriarch, 
and Rebecca in the representation of Miss 
Kathleen Nesbitt developed a managing 
mother’s interference with the ways of 
Providence sufficiently to wing justice in the 
final banishment of her darling from her side. 
Esau took one by storm. somewhat, and 
after the Satan of ‘Paradise Lost,’ he 
hardly seemed “less than archangel ruined.” 
His active, headstrong, selfish ways, re- 
deemed by his love for his old father, were 
well brought out by Mr. Reginald Owen. 
But in the matter of get-up he was rather 
more out of keeping with his part than the 
others. He had long golden curls and 
delicate complexion, white and pink, smooth 
face and slender hands, with no suggestion 
of the “ hairiness’ which is the pivot of the 

lot, and he wore a coat-of-mail “ to go a- 

unting in the woods”’ with one man and 
two hounds. Jacob was in dress and 
appearance more natural for a tent-dweller. 
Mr. Campbell Cargill rather outdid the 
author of the play in presenting him as a 
prig, descending at times to the level of a 
simple Simon. He gave grounds for Esau’s 
description of him as hypocrite and hedge- 
— The servant of Esau, unwilling to go 
to the chase so early without food, was a 
little too harshly rendered by Mr. H. 
Brewer, who missed some good points. The 
two charming children’s parts, of Mido who 
led Isaac, and Abra who served Rebecca, 
were represented by Miss Mercia Towers 
and Miss Grace Seppings. Bright, saucy 
chapel boys in the old days they would 
have been, and even on this occasion, with 
their parts somewhat cut, and a slight lack 
in study, they infused an atmosphere of 
human interest into the solemnity of the 
Interlude. Abra, apropos of Esau, rendered, 
while she swept with her broom, the song, 


It hath been a proverb before I was born, 
Young doth it prick, that will be a thorn, 


and she gave the first literary list of kitchen 
vegetables in the supply she brought in for 
“* good broth and farcing ” for the fatal meal. 
This list yields one of the arguments 
on which this play has been claimed for 
William Hunnis in our columns (April 28th, 
1900). Literary students owe Mr. Poel 


a debt of gratitude for thus elucidating the 





history of the early drama, and it is satis- 
factory to note that the general public also 
enjoyed the representation. 


It was followed by a scene or two from 
the drama of Edward III. The Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society had previously pre- 
sented the play as a whole, but on this 
occasion Mr. Poel boldly cut out and gave as 
Shakespeare’s what he considered to be 
the master’s share in the work. It was well 
set on in the Society’s manner, though 
there was not sufficient manliness in the 
King’s part as rendered by Mr. Arthur 
Wontner. Mr. Kenyon Musgrave was fine 
as Warwick, and Miss Helen Haye rose 
admirably to the part of the Countess of 
Salisbury, his daughter. The character of 
Lodwick the poet was played effectively 
by Mr. Reginald Williams in both scenes. 
But it would have been better to play the 
Interlude alone. 8. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. —C. S. H.—P. M.—A. D. — 
G. A. B. D.—E. B.—A. G. G.—O, A.—Received. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY 
DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


Illustrated. Medium 8vo, xii-632 pp. 16s. net, 
READY WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


WILLIAM PITT AND 
NATIONAL REVIVAL. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 


In this work Dr. J. Holland Rose (well known 
as the author of what has been pronounced bys 
reviewer in the Times as ‘‘ the best life of Napo- 
leon yet published ”) has produced the first portion 
of mt may eventually prove to be the best life 
of Napoleon’s great political antagonist, the 
younger Pitt. Dr. Rose has made diligent use of 
the hitherto unexplored archives in the Public 
Record Office, and has had the advantage of 
numerous unprinted letters in the possession of 
private owners whose ancestors were connected 
with Pitt. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 
1847-1911. 


“ The New Series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which 
judicious bookbuyers have long learned to keep a 
careful eye.” —ATHENEUM. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 


NOW READY. 332. 6d. 


THE ROMAN JOURNALS OF 


FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS, 
1852-1874. 


Edited by FRIEDRICH ALTHAUS, and _ Translated 
from the Lassed German Edition by Mrs. GUSTAVUS 
W. HAMILTON. 





READY SHORTLY. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
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Bei the Supplement of Coleridge’s ‘ Biographis 
Boy Edited. with numerous Additional Letters, 


Litera’ 
by ARTHUR TURNBULL. 


THE NEW CATALOGUE 


of the Libraries, with full particulars as 
to recent and forthcoming additions and 
details of 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


of a Small Standard Library, which may be 
selected at will, upon the most favourable 
terms, will be sent post free to any address. 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CONTAINING OVER 
400,000 DEFINED WORDS and PHRASES. 
2,700 PAGES. 6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW INVENTIONS, SYNONYMS 
in Science, Mechanics | have received unsparing 





and Machinery are fully scholarly attention. 
Goneeibed ENCYCLOPADIC 
NEW DIVIDED PAGE INFORMATION 
Important Words above on thousands of 
less Important below. subjects. 








London: G. BELL AND SONS, Lrp., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & COS STANDARD 


SERIES. 





BOOKS ON ART. 


AN IMPORTANT REISSUE. 


THE LIBRARY OF ART. 


Edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 


This series is incontestably the most authoritative library of art criticism ever planned. 
Allschools and periods are represented, but only the greatest masters emerge as bio- 

phies. The rest are treated in relation to their fellows and forerunners as incidents 
ofa development. In this way the series reflects the subject in its true proportions more 
closely than has been attempted hitherto. 
The contributors are, of necessity, international, and include only those writers who, 
by making real additions to knowled e, have earned the right to speak with authority 
on the different subjects entrusted to them. 


Each volume very fully illustrated. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net a volume. 
DONATELLO. By Lorp Batcarres. With 58 Plates. 
GREAT 1 MASTERS OF pUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTING. By 


. BODE. With 48 

REMBRANDT. By G. > all Brown. With 45 Plates. 
ANTONIO POLLAIUOLO. By Maun Crourrwe.y. With 50 Plates. 
VERROCCHIO. By Mavup CrurrweL.t. With 48 Plates. 


THE. LIVES OF THE BRITISH ARCHITECTS. By E. Brerxsrorp 
ELLOR. With 45 P: 


THE ‘SCHOOL OF MADRID. By A. pE BrerugereE y Moret. With 
48 Plates. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. By Basi ve Seuincourt. With 40 Plates. 

GIOTTO. By Bast pe Seiincourt. With 44 Plates. 

FRENCH PAINTING IN THE XVIth CENTURY. By L. Drmizn. 
With 50 Plates. 

§IxX GREEK SCULPTORS. (Myron, Pheidias, Polykleitos, Skopas, 
Praxiteles, and Lysippos.) By ane T GARDNER. With 81 Plates. 

TITIAN. By Dr. Grorc Gronav. With 54 Plates. 

CONSTABLE. By M. Srurce Henpgrson. With 48 Plates. 

PISANELLO. By G. F. Hitz. With 50 Plates. 

MEDIZVAL ART. By W. R. Lernasy. With 66 Plates and 120 


Drawings in the Text. 


THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. By Wiiu1am D. McKay, 
R.S.A. With 46 Plates. 
CHRISTOPHER WREN. By Lexa Mirman. With upwards of 60 


CORREGGIO. By T. Srurce Moore. With 55 Plates. 


ALBERT DURER. By T. Srurce Moors. With 4 Copperplates and 50 
Half-tone Engravings. 


| SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A. By W. Roszrts. With 49 Plates. 


ROMAN SCULPTURE FROM AUGUSTUS TO CONSTANTINE. 
By Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LLD., Editor of the Series. With 130 Plates. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Planned expressly for the General Public. 
Pocket volumes of moult and critical value, with Reproductions 
of the Artists’ Works. 
Each volume 16mo, 200 pp. Average number of Illustrations, 45. 
Cloth, 2s. net a volume. 
FREDERICK WALKER. By Crementina Biack. 
REMBRANDT. By Avcuste Bréat. 
VELAZQUEZ. By Avcusre Brit. 
BOTTICELLI. By Juxia Cartwricut (Mrs. Apy). 
RAPHAEL. By Jura Cartwricnt (Mrs. Apy). 
GAINSBOROUGH. By Arruur B. CHAMBERLAIN. 
CRUIKSHANK. By W. H. Cuesson. 
BLAKE. By G. K. Cuesterron. 
G. F. WATTS. By G. K. Cuesrerron. 
ALBRECHT DURER. By Lina Ecxenstern. 
THE ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. By A. J. Finzerc. 
HOGARTH. By Epwarp Garvert. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Dr. Grore Gronav. 
HOLBEIN. By Forp Mapox Hvuerrer. 
ROSSETTI. By Forp Mapvox Huverrer. 
THE ERE. RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. 


PERUGINO, By Epwarp Horron. 

THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. By Camrute Mavcrarr. 
WATTEAU. By Cammiz Mavciai. 

MILLET. By Romain Roianp. 

WHISTLER. By Beryuarp Sickert. 





By Forp Mapox 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A NEW SERIES. 
THE READERS’ LIBRARY. 


A New Series of COPYRIGHT W: ey of individual merit and permanent value—the work 
of Authors of repute. 


Library Style. Crown 8vo, blue cloth gilt, round backs, 28, 6d, net a volume, 
“* This admirably produced and serviceable series.”—Outlook. 
AVRIL. 


By Hivarre Betioc. Essays on the Poetry of the French 
Renaissance. 


OBITER DICTA. By Aveustine Brerewu. First and Second Series com- 
plete in One Volume. 

MEMOIRS OF A SURREY LABOURER. By Georce Bourne. 

STUDIES IN POETRY. By Srorrorp A. Brooxz, LL.D. Essays on 
Blake, Scott, Shelley, Keats, &c. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN NURSERY RHYMES. 
ECKENSTEIN. Essays in a branch of Folk-lore. 

ITALIAN POETS SINCE DANTE. Critical Essays. 

A COMMENTARY. Sketches. By Jonun Gatswortuy. 


PROGRESS | AND OTHER SKETCHES. By R. B. Cunnincuame 
GREEN MANSIONS. A Romance of the Tropical Forest. 
HUDSON. 


THE PURPLE LAND. By W. H. Hupson. 
AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR. By Ricnarp JerreRizs. 
BEVIS. The Story of a Boy. By RicHarp JEFFERIES. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE. An Interpretation. 
McCABE. 


ESSAYS IN FREEDOM. By H. W. Nevrinson. 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Txeopore 


ENGLISH | LITERATURE AND SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Y. By Sir LESLIE STEPH 


STUDIES ¢ OF A BIOGRAPHER. i Series. 
STEPHEN. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 


ESSAYS ON DANTE. By Dz. Cant Wrrrs. 
STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 


A New Series of Handbooks, being aids to interpretation in Biblical Criticism 
for the use of the Clergy, Divinity Students, and Laymen. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, Gd, net a volume, 
A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
UR SAMUEL PE. D.D., Professor of Biblical Exegesis and Dean 


By che the al “a Theology, NVicheein University, Manchester, sometime Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. 


FAITH AND ITS PSYCHOLOGY. By the Rev. Wixi1am R. Inez, 


D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, and Bampton Lecturer, 
Oxford, 1899. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. By the Rev. Hastincs Rasupatt, 
D.Litt.(Oxon), D.C.L.(Durham), F.B.A. Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. By the Rev. James Orr, D.D., 
Professor of Apologetics in the Theological College of the United Free "Church, 


Glasgow. 
CHRISTIANITY AND pOCtAL QUESTIONS. By the Rev. Witt1am 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. Fellow 
be reo aa Gatos ve ay Cambridge, Archdeacon of Ely, formerly Lecturer on 
Economic History to Harvard University. 


PROTESTANT THOUGHT BEFORE KANT. ByA.C. McGirrerr, 
D. D.D., Professor at the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


DUCKWORTH'S CROWN LIBRARY. 


The books included in this Series are Standard Copyright Works, issued in similar style 
at a uniform price, and are eminently suitable for the library and as prize volumes :* 
advanced students. 


Size, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s, net a volume, 
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ULGER. With 20 Illustrations. 


THE, NOTE. BOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. Edited by Epwarp 
URDY. With 14 Illustrations. 
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MAITLAND. With a Photogravure Portrait. 
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THE 
TOURIST CATHEDRAL 


SERIES. 


BY 
S. HURST SEAGER, 


Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 


Illustrated by 49 Photographs specially 
taken by the Author. 


Cloth, gold lettered, 1s. Gd. net. 


Copies may be obtained from 
13, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 
E.C, 








For ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH. 
For HEARTBURN AND HEADACHE. 
For GOUT AND INDIGESTION. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


FOR SOUR ERUCTATIONS AND BILIOUS 
AFFECTIONS. THE SAFEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE 
APERIENT FOR REGULAR USE. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 








In consequence of numerous imitations purchasers must 
see that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on every bottle and label. 








OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN AND 
WORKS OF ART IN CHINA 


By A. W. BAHR. 
With 12 Coloured Plates and 109 Black-and-White Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, 30s. net. 


Contains Illustrations and Brief Descriptions of Pottery, Porcelain, Jade, and other articles selected from 
THE FIRST ART EXHIBITION HELD IN CHINA, viz., AT SHANGHAI, IN 1908, under the auspices of the 
North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. é 
The Coloured Illustrations are reproductions of paintings on silk, specially made for the author by the well- 
known Chinese artist WONG CHUN HAI. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Coloured Illustrations, sent post free on receipt of post card addressed to 


CASSELL & CO., Lrp., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (March 1l) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—William Chalmers of Fintray and Fastemburg—First Perforated Postage Stamps—‘ Lucrece’ 
and ‘The Passionate Pilgrim’—Jordan not a Type of Baptism—Winchester Measures and 
Bottles — The Confession of Louis XVI.— Last Mail Coach—Veneti: Venetians — Indexes 
Locorum to Printed Parish Registers—Longevity—Forwardal—Peter Mundy. 


QUERIES :—Mozart’s Works—Ancient Horn—J. C. Le Blon—The Magpie’s Death—Queen Elizabeth’s 
Statue in Royal Exchange—Gondola Prow — Big Ben’ and Phil May—Unicorn on Royal Arms 
—‘*To the West !”—Gallows Bank: Mathew Cockling—Edward Jarrett—Dr. Johnson of 
Warwick—Charles Joye—Thoresby Pedigree—Charles Bridgman—Anderson : Simpson : Dickson: 
Baillie : Gordon—Jenner, of Widhill, Wilts—Cousin of Boswell—Walter R. Benjamin—Rice for 
the Complexion—Burning of Moscow—Remarkable Echoes—‘ Royal Blue” Omnibuses—Dutch- 
men in Pembroke—Lieut.-General Richard Hamilton—Atrebatum—Richard Baddeley. 

REPLIES :—Lady O’Looney’s Epitaph—Milton on Plagiarism—‘‘ Cruel of heart were they ”—Earliest 
Telegraphy—Holwell Family—Knots in Handkerchiefs—William Elmham—Scottish Titles 
conferred by Cromwell—Vanishing London—Court Life—Henry Gataker—Warwick Lane— 
Physician’s Cane—‘‘ Teapoy”—Moving Pictures--Roeites of Calverton—Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire—Rebecca and her Daughters—Murderers reprieved for Marriage—Samuel Byrom 
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JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 








YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiclogic and hygienice 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell..—Dgnsmore, 


Eno's 
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Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 
‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘ And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 
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WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


—~—- 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &c. 


‘¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES : 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 
Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, 8.A. F.R.A.S. 


«The booklet deserves to continue in oo, 
It presents a mass of information in small compass.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
Cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in 
the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


NOW READY. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


STUDIES IN THE NEW 


TESTAMENT, 
EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL. 


Comprising 
Brier Notes ON THE PARABLES AND MIRACLES 
or Our Lorp. 
New TrEsTaMENT CHRONOLOGY. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF PLACES NAMED. 
APPENDIX ON SOME EUROPEAN TRANSLATIONS OF 


THE BIBLE. 
With 5 Maps. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 
Associate of King’s College, London ; 
Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


‘* Sunday-school teachers and others will readily 
find a considerable amount of help in this handy 
and carefully written little book.” 

Guardian, June 2, 1909. 


NOW READY. With Illustrations. 
Price One Shilling net. 


EMINENT SCRIPTURE 


CHARACTERS. 
A Series of Biographical Studies in the 
Old and New Testaments. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London ; 

Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark, 
Author of ‘Bible Chronology,’ ‘New Testament 
Studies,’ &c. 

London : 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lrurrzp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
LIST. 





NEW 6/- FICTION. 


A Satire upon a well-known section of the 
** leisured class.” 


LORD BELLINGER. 


An Autobiography. 
By Capt. HARRY GRAHAM. 


Cleverly illustrated. 


Observer.—‘‘ When Mr. Harry Graham is good he is very, 
very good, and when he is less good he is still charming.” 


A CHARMING IRISH NOVEL. 


THE SOUNDLESS 
TIDE. 


By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON. 


Daily News.—‘ Even if it were not an exceptionally able 
and human story, Mrs. Crichton’s new novel would be 
remarkable as a document of place. We doubt if any novel 
of Northern Irish life has yet been written in which the 
manners and the dialect of the people are so faithfully 
endered.” 

Northern Whig (Belfast).—‘‘A vision of the real Ulster 
that should help to dispel some notorious misconceptions.” 





VOL. Ill. (COMPLETING THE WORK). 
A CENTURY OF EMPIRE (1801-1900). 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., P.U., Author of ‘The Life of Wellington,’ &. 
With Photogravure Portraits. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 
14s. net each vol. [Ready March 23. 


GERMAN INFLUENCE ON BRITISH 
CAVALRY. By ERSKINE CHILDERS, Author of 
*The Riddle of the Sands,’ ‘War and the Arme 
Blanche,’ Editor of Vol. V. of ‘The “Times” History 
of the War in South Africa,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. (March 16, 


MISS LOANE’S NEW BOOK. 
THE COMMON GROWTH. By M. Loaxz, 


Author of ‘The Queen’s Poor,’ ‘An Englishman's 
Castle,’ &c. 6s. 
Spectator.—‘‘ A reviewer who attempts to quote all the 
best things in Miss Loane’s book sets himself an impossible 
task. All we can do is to put as big and as conspicuous a 


finger-post as possible, and advise readers of the Spectator 
to buy the book and read it, and the rest of Miss Loane’s 
books as well.” 


ACROSS THE BRIDGES. A Study of 
Social Life in South London. By ALEXANDER 
PATERSON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


WEEK-DAY POEMS. By Hucu Owen 


MEREDITH, Professor of Political Economy at the 
ueen’s University, Belfast, formerly Fellow of King's 
llege, Cambridge. 5s. net. 


THE SERVANT OF THE LORD. By 
ROBERT HATCH KENNETT, D.D., Canon of Ely 
and Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge. 2s. 6d. net. 


ST. PAUL IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN RESEARCH. By the Rev. J. R. 
COHU, Rector of Aston Clinton, Bucks, Author of ‘ The 
ng — in the Light of Modern Research.’ 

. 2 


MIRACLES IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. A Study in Evidence. By the Rev. J. M. 
THOMPSON, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
3s. 6d. net. 


MODERN METHODS OF WATER 
PURIFICATION. By JOHN DON, A.M.I.Mech.E., 
and JOHN CHISHOLM, A.M.I.Mech.E., Engineer 
an er of the Airdrie, Coatbridge and District 
Waterworks. 96 Illustrations. 384 pages, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 

Surveyor.—“‘ A valuable contribution to the literature of 
water-purification.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL AND ENZYME CHEMISTRY. 
By GILBERT J. FOWLER, D.Sc., Lecturer in Bacterio- 
logical Chemistry in the Victoria University of 
Manchester. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 











EDWARD ARNOLD. 
London: 41 and 43, Maddox Street, W. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Amurath 
to Amurath. 


By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, 
Author of ‘ The Desert and the Sown.’ 
Illustrated. 16s, net. 

“* It is brimful of human interest. Miss Bell has the gift 
of drawing out the Easternand getting him to talk to her asa 
Friend, and she has the talent to set down his talk with phono- 
graphic fidelity. Her Sctnes de la Vie Nomade‘are admir- 
able.” —ATHEN ZUM, 


China under the 
Empress Dowager. 


By J. O. P, BLAND and 
EDMUND BACKHOUSE. 
Illustrated. 16s, net. {4th Innpression. 


** A document more illuminating than perhaps any that 
has ever come out of China.”—TIMES. 


ITALY. 
Italian Fantasies. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. gz. 6d. net. 


This wonderful book.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


Art in Northern Italy 


By Dr. CORRADO RICCI. 
With Colour Plates and 600 Text Illustrations, 
limp cloth. 6s. net, 

“ In a compact volume of about 350 pages he has succeeded 
in presenting an entirely lucid outline of the development of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting in Northern Italy, from 
the Byzantine period to modern times, The illustrations are’ 
admirably chosen.” —ATHENAUM. 


Cities of Southern 


Italy. By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


Revised and Edited by ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


Fiona Macleod “si 


Sharp) 
7 vols. 5s. net each. 


New Six-Shilling Novels and Stories. 
MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES’ NEW NOVEL. 


JANE OGLANDER. 


By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. 
MR. GALSWORTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PATRICIAN. 

7 JOHN GALSWORTHY. 

“‘A very fine book, which seems to inaugurate a new 
stage in Mr. Galsworthy’s art.”—Daily News, 

MR. E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


ACCOUNT RENDERED. 


By E. F. BENSON. 
*** Account Rendered’ is a great book.”—Sunday Times. 


TALES OF THE UNEASY. 


By VIOLET HUNT, Author of ‘ The Wife of Altamont.’ 


THE WHITE PEACOCK. 
By D. H. LAWRENCE. 

**A book of real distinction, both of style and thought. 
A book not only worth reading but worth reckoning with, 
for we are inclined to believe that its author has come to 
stay.”—Morning Post. 


YOUNG LIFE. 


By J. L. HERBERTSON, Author of ‘ Mortal Men.’ 
‘* A brilliant success.”—Country Life. 


TILLERS OF THE SOIL. 


By J. E. PATTERSON. 
‘*A magnificent piece of work ; honest, serious, at times 
achieving beauty. It will be worth reading for many years 
to come.” — Westminster Gazette, 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER: 


Dawn and Morning. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 

“*In the whole of European contemporary fiction it would 
be hard to find a work in which subtlety of insight, delicacy 
of analysis, and unflinching truth are combined in a more 
vivid whole.”— Times. 


THE DOP DOCTOR. 
By RICHARD DEHAN. 
[10th Impression. 














(Tuesday. 


London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford St., W.C, 
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Smith, Elder & 


Co.s Publications. 





In 26 vols. gilt top, demy 8vo, 6s, net each, 


The Centenary Biographical Edition of the Works of 
William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 


With Biographical Introductions by his Daughter, 
LADY RITCHIE; 


Some Writings of the Great Novelist hitherto unpublished ; 
26 Portraits of the Author, 
arranged in chronological order, from the age of three onwards; 


and about 500 separate Plates, with very numerous other IIlustra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 


Printed in Large Type on Fine Paper. 
VOLUMES TI. to IX. NOW READY. 
Ready March 20. 


Vol. X. ESMOND. 

» Axl. LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS AND THE FOUR 
GEORGES. 


And two or three volumes will be issued each succeeding month 
until the completion of the Edition on October 16, IgII. 
Oxford Chronicle. —* We have already spoken of the sumptuous format of 
this new and definitive Thackeray, with its scrupulous attention to those little 
details which are the distinctive mark of the book-lover’s book... ...this eminently 
* desirable’ edition.” 





The Re-issue of 


The Dictionary of National 
Biography. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


British Weekly.—‘‘ The greatest boon bestowed on students of literature for 
very many years. In fact, the work is inestimable...... The more it is used the 
more it will be valued. There is no substitute for such a work.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘* The high quality of the work has placed it in the 
first rank. It may in the future be supplemented, but it will not be either 
surpassed or superseded.” 


AT ONE-THIRD THE PRICE AND ONE-THIRD THE SIZE OF 
THE ORIGINAL WORK. 
In 22 vols. instead of 66. Every Word Reprinted. 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 21s. net each. 








In 1 vol. of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth, or 32s. net 
in half-morocco. 


The Dictionary of National 
Biography, Index & Epitome, 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Atheneum.—‘‘ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable 
to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 





Prospectus post free on application, 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 





Sew 6s. Fiction. 


The Story of Cecilia. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ‘Her Mother’s 
Daughter,’ &c. 
Times.—“ A gentle, kindly tale of Irish country society.” 
Morning Post.—‘‘ There is an old-world grace and delicateness about ‘ The 
Story of Cecilia.’ The story is a quiet and calm one, well expressed in the form 
of a prose idyll.” 


The ‘ Wine- Drinker,” 
and other Stories. By W. J. BATCHELDER. With a 


Frontispiece. A volume of picturesque stories of the sea 
and fishermen’s lives. 











ON MARCH 30. 


The Case of Letitia. 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON. 
*,* A story of a girl’s careless love followed by cruel disillusion ; thereafter 
the struggle to recover the true love which has always assisted her gathers in 
intensity, until it culminates in the inevitable choice between child and lover. 





READY MARCH 30. 


Brazenhead the Great. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of ‘The Forest 
Lovers,’ ‘ Fond Adventures,’ &c. 


mmr *.* The essence of the book consists of episodes from the career of a 
splendid and boastful swashbuckler, as he goes through the days of romance, 


READY MARCH 16. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Songs of the Road. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


*,.* This volume is of about the same size and genre as the Author’s ‘ Songs 
of Action,’ which has passed through half a dozen editions. 





ON MARCH 23. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Belmont Book. 
By “ VADOS.” With a Preface by ARNOLD BENNETT. 


*,* Life in Normandy, and among Norman peasants, as seen through a pair 
of kindly and penetrating English eyes. 





2nd EDITION IN THE PRESS. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Incas of Peru. 


By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B. F.R.S., 

Author of ‘The Story of Majorca and Minorca,’ &c. 
Outlook.—* A book that stirs the imagination deeply...... what is continually 
present to the mind is the vast tragedy of civilisations, rich, powerful, and careless 
of danger, swept away into impotent barbarism.” 





READY MARCH 30. Large post 8vo, 35. 6d. net. 


The Religious Aspects of 


Disestablishment and Disendowment. 


By the Right Rev. BBSHOP WELLDON, Dean of Man- 
chester, Author of ‘The Gospel in a Great City,’ ‘The 





conquering and to conquer. 


Hope of Immortality,’ &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ THE EDITOR ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘THE PUBLISHERS”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by JOHN C, FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’‘s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Priated by J. K(DWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C 
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